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Introduction to the 
Financial Problems of Social Insurance 


by 


Lucien FERAuD, docteur és sciences 


Actuary, International Labour Office 


The International Labour Office receives from private indivi- 
duals, associations, institutions, and Government departments, 
numerous requests for information on the financial problems 
arising out of the organisation of social insurance. Its attention 
has also been directed to these problems on the various occasions 
when it has been required to collaborate in the drafting or reform 
of a social insurance scheme. The same problems have arisen 
during the work of the committees of experts which studied the 
conservation of migrants’ pension rights (in 1931) and the invest- 
ment of social insurance funds (in 1937). They are problems 
which occupy an important place in publications dealing with 
social insurance. In many countries they have given rise to debate 
and controversy, sometimes on a large scale spreading beyond the 
circle of experts to the general public. Inevitably, some of them 
are brought up anew whenever a proposal for introducing or reform- 
ing a social insurance scheme comes under discussion. Their 
importance and diversity are proof of the interest that may attach 
to considering them as a whole. For studies of an international 
character, in particular, a synthetic view of these problems appears 
to be highly desirable because by this means alone can the expe- 
rience of others safely be turned to account. Hence the idea of 
the present article, which endeavours to give a conspectus, neces- 
sarily incomplete, of the problems relating to the technical and 
financial organisation of social insurance. It is obvious that in 
undertaking such a task there can be no attempt to solve the pro- 
blems examined. All that can be done is to distinguish the main 
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problems, examine the relations between them, set them forth with 
sufficient precision to avoid all confusion, and review the principal 
solutions found for them. 

In the first place, this study is limited to general schemes of 
compulsory insurance against invalidity, old age, and death, and 
the financial problems are considered strictly from their technical 
aspect alone, to the exclusion of their economic and social aspects. 
Neat, the characteristics of the fundamental factors of financial 
organisation are described: contributions, subsidies, benefits, and 
accumulated funds. The conditions that as a rule link these factors 
one with another, or become evident when their evolution is com- 
pared, are also brought out. The longest section is devoted to the 
actual mechanism of financial organisation. The question of the 
investment of funds is not discussed as such, but a few remarks 
are made on this subject. Finally, an attempt is made to define the 
part played by the actuary in the introduction or reform of a social 
insurance scheme. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF INSURANCE SCHEMES CONSIDERED 


HE kinds of insurance which are described as social are many 
and various. The differences between them are so great 

that it is clearly impossible to consider them all together in 
the space of a single article. The present study will therefore 
be limited to compulsory (contributory) social insurance with 
special reference to the main general schemes of wide scope 
covering a large proportion of the wage-earning population. 
Leaving unemployment out of account, the risks covered by 
compulsory social insurance may be divided into two groups. 
On the one hand, there are the risks, such as those of sickness 
and maternity, for which only short-term benefits are paid ; 
on the other, those, such as the risks of industrial accident, 
invalidity, old age, and death, which involve as a rule the pay- 
ment of a pension during the whole of a period that may be 
both distant in date and comparatively Jong. 

In approaching the study of social insurance problems it is 
usually necessary to decide whether each risk should be consi- 
dered separately, even though in practice several risks are 
administered in common and the results of each cannot be 
isolated, or whether it would not be better to consider in conjunc- 
tion all the risks covered by the insurance scheme. The method 
adopted here lies halfway between these two alternatives ; three 
risks in the second group mentioned above have been selected 
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—invalidity, old age, and death—which are quite often covered 
in a single insurance scheme. In the following pages, therefore, 
consideration is given only to the main compulsory (contri- 
butory) general social insurance schemes that cover one or 
more of the risks of invalidity, old age, and death. 


TECHNICAL ASPECT OF FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


An examination of the financial problems of social insurance 
may be undertaken from various points of view, among which 
distinctions may be drawn between the economic, the social, and 
the technical. The immediate and the more remote effects of 
the changes produced in the distribution of goods through the 
action of social insurance form the subject of very interesting 
economic studies. The social purposes of insurance and the 
conditions that must be satisfied in order that these purposes 
may be fulfilled have been described in particular in several 
publications of the International Labour Office. Without pre- 
judice to the interest attaching to these two standpoints, a 
third is adopted here. The problems are considered in the light 
in which they appear to the management of a social insurance 
scheme concerned solely with the working of the scheme, on 
the assumption that the surrounding economic and social 
circumstances will remain, for the time being, unchanged. 
This means that the permanence of certain monetary, financial, 
economic and social conditions must here be taken for granted. 
Various hypotheses are introduced, and are discussed as they 
arise. From the outset it is assumed, in a general way, that in 
any one insurance scheme all credits and debits, whatever the 
date at which they fall due, are expressed in terms of an inva- 
riable unit. It follows that questions arising out of the adjust- 
ment of benefits in the event of devaluation of the currency do 
not enter into consideration here. The imperative necessity 
of maintaining the purchasing power of benefits is not open 
to question. If the social purposes of insurance are borne 
in mind, that necessity is seen to be obvious; but in studying 
the financial organisation of insurance from the technical 
standpoint it is indispensable, at least for a first analysis, to 
consider only the nominal value of benefits. This simplifying 
assumption is made throughout the following pages. 





1 See the volumes dealing with the various branches of social insurance, in 
Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance). 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS OF FINANCIAL 
ORGANISATION 


We shall deal first with the essential characteristics of the 
four main factors which determine the financial organisation of 
an insurance scheme: contributions, subsidies, benefits, and 
accumulated funds. 

In the compulsory (contributory) insurance schemes consi- 
dered here a large part of the financial resources, sometimes prac- 
tically the whole, is derived from periodical payments, the cost of 
which is shared between insured persons and employers, as a rule 
in equal parts. These payments, which are given the name of 
contributions or may be regarded as equivalent to contributions, 
must satisfy certain conditions as to uniformity which are 
necessitated not by the actual financial mechanism but by the 
nature and purposes of the insurance scheme. The amount of 
the contribution cannot be determined for each insured person 
separately like the premium of an individual insurance policy. 
The reason for this is that social insurance must make no dis- 
tinctions between workers that might tend to influence their 
employment. The rate of contribution must thus be indepen- 
dent of the insured person’s age; in the schemes considered 
here it is also independent of occupation, except in a few cases. 
Further, it has been recognised as desirable for economic reasons 
that the rate of contribution should remain unchanged from 
year to year, since the employer wishes to know in advance 
what his share will be in order to include it in his estimate of 
production costs. Nevertheless, while the rate of contribution 
ought not to be liable to constant and abrupt changes, it need 
not necessarily be invariable ; it is considered permissible for 
it to rise at long intervals, for example every ten years. 


The financial participation of public authorities and in parti- 
cular of the State may be conceived under different aspects, 
ranging from one to the other of two extremes. At one extreme, 
for example, the State may be called upon to provide a full and 
direct guarantee of the financial equilibrium of the insurance 
scheme ; in this case, the national budget for each financial 
year must include the sums needed to bring the income of the 
insurance scheme to the same level as its expenditure. Pre- 
ference is usually given, however, to the other extreme based 
upon the idea of self-sufficiency in social insurance, according 





1 Cf. E. ScootnBAuM: «Les assurances sociales en Tchécoslovaquie », p. 145. Publi- 
cations of the Social Institute of the Czechoslovak Republic, No. 55. Prague, 1931. 
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to which the insurance budget is drawn up separately from the 
national budget, though this does not necessarily prevent the 
inclusion in the latter of subsidies, fixed in advance, for the 
benefit of the insurance scheme.! Which of these two tendencies 
prevails will be determined by considerations that are not 
connected solely with social insurance but relate to the orga- 
nisation of public finance and ultimately to the economic 
functions assigned to the State and other public authorities. 
However, in considering the financial problems of social insu- 
rance it is nearly always desirable to assume conditions of 
self-sufficiency—that is to say, to take each institution or each 
scheme as a separate accounting unit. It may also be noted 
that the financial participation of the State sometimes takes 
forms that do not appear at all in the accounts of the compulsory 
social insurance scheme ; for example, the State may assume 
the cost, which need not be small, of a system of non-contri- 
butory benefits to buttress the contributory schemes. 

The essential social insurance benefits must satisfy certain 
characteristic conditions. A social insurance scheme cannot 
achieve its end unless it is able to grant, in the event of the 
materialisation of one of the risks it covers, benefits at such a 
level that they can guarantee the “ social security ” of the reci- 
pients. Moreover, it is essential to note that there must be no 
delay in fulfilling this purpose. The financial problems would 
appear in an altogether different light if only those workers 
who had been insured since the beginning of their working 
life could claim benefits. This important distinction and its 
principal consequences will be examined in more detail later. 

The accumulated funds are in the first place the protective 
reserves that an insurance scheme needs as much as any other 
undertaking. They may comprise in addition either the whole 
or a part of the technical reserves, that is to say the sum of the 
prospective actuarial reserves? calculated for each insured 





1 Cf. J. F. Dreyrus : “ Financial Systems in Social Insurance ”’, in Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, October 1924, pp. 583-606. 


2 At each age the prospective actuarial reserve in respect of an insured person 
represents the probable present value of the insurance institution’s liabilities 
towards and expectations from him. The notion of probable present value may be 
illustrated with only slight recourse to mathematical language in the following 
manner. Let lz) be the number of persons aged 2, in a given group, and lz the 
number of survivors of this group at age z. If the claim of each insured person 
in the group at the date on which he reaches age 2 is A (x), then the probable present 
value of this claim is the amount A (z,) which would have to be paid at the initial 
date for each member of the initial group in order to produce a total result which 
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person belonging to the insurance scheme at the date under 
consideration. The part of the technical reserves included in 
the accumulated funds is described as the actually constituted 
technical reserve. 

The part played by the accumulated funds regarded as 
technical reserves may be considered from two quite different 
points of view. In one case the object is to safeguard at all times 
the theoretical possibility of liquidating all the operations under- 
taken by the insurance institution. At the end of each financial 
year the probable present value of the liabilities must be equal 
to the total amount of the accumulated funds plus the probable 
present value of the expectations, or in other words the tech- 
nical reserves must have been constituted in full. In the other 
case, it is considered that owing to the permanence of social 
insurance and the compulsion to insure there is no occasion 
to contemplate the liquidation of all the liabilities and expecta- 
tions at a particular date. The accumulated funds need not reach 
the figure calculated for the amount of the technical reserves, but 
the income they produce is nevertheless sufficient to fulfil their 
function of maintaining financial equilibrium, in combination 
with the other fundamental factors-of the scheme. Both these 


conceptions may be employed in the technique of social insur- 
ance, but it should be noted that, though the technical reserves 
have often been calculated, they have never been constituted 
in full in any of the schemes considered here. 


It is obvious that the four factors discussed above do not 
evolve independently of each other. Equilibrium between 
financial resources and charges, however it may be understood, 
presupposes a relation between the figures corresponding to 
the four factors. It may be said that if the evolution of three 
of them is known, that of the fourth is also known. The condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by each, which have just been described, 
may also be examined for all together, in which case they lead 
to conclusions that in turn may be considered as characteristic 
of social insurance. 





may be considered equivalent taking into account the accumulation of interest. 
The relation between the payment A (z) and its probable present value A (2) at 
the initial date is given by the formula 


A (@%) + lm = A (a) - le - oF-% 


i+ in which i represents the annual interest 


v being the discount factor i+ 


on a monetary unit. 
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If contributions and benefits satisfy the conditions enumer- 
ated above, they cannot as a rule correspond to each other 
in the same way as premiums and annuities under individual 
life insurance policies. In other words, the relations between 
income and expenditure which arise from individual policies 
do not constitute a sufficient mechanism to enable social insur- 
ance to achieve its proper ends. Yet it may happen that reference 
is made to the premium that the insured person would have had 
to pay in order to acquire the same rights as those guaranteed 
by the social insurance scheme ; for example, it is sometimes held 
to be indispensable that the contribution should not exceed 
this premium, and it is often considered sufficient that the 
difference between the two should not be too great. 


Other conclusions may be drawn from an examination 
of the comparative evolution of the annual amount of contri- 
butions, subsidies, benefits, and total accumulated funds, 
But first a general observation is called for on the stages that 
a social insurance scheme may have to pass through in practice. 

In the evolution of an insurance scheme a distinction is 
often drawn between an initial period, known as the transitional 
period, and the subsequent period, known as the normal period. 
From the theoretical point of view the normal period is reached 
when a sufficient number of years have elapsed after the scheme 
is put into operation for it to include only persons who could 
have belonged: to it since the age fixed as the lower limit for 
admission to insurance. Until that date, a certain number of 
workers completing a normal working life will have been 
obliged to enter the scheme when older than that age-limit. It 
is clear that the problem of financial equilibrium is altogether 
different according as it is considered in relation to the one or 
the other of these two periods. Obviously it is in the normal 
period that the simplest and in every respect the most satisfac- 
tory methods can be adopted. Turning to what happens in 
actual fact, however, we find that the only important problem 
for social insurance is that of the transitional period. For there 
is no social insurance scheme in existence which has operated 
without modification long enough to include only persons (among 
workers having had a normal working life) who have been sub- 
ject to the same legislation since they were at the lower age- 
limit for entering insurance. A social insurance scheme cannot 
remain unchanged in the midst of the variations that economic 
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and social conditions undergo. It therefore has periodically 
to be reformed. The financial problems that arise in connection 
with each of these reforms can never be treated fully with refer- 
ence to the normal period alone. The plans relating to this 
period are therefore purely theoretical, and they are not con- 
sidered here. When it is found necessary in this article to define 
the stages in the evolution of an insurance scheme chrono- 
logically, it will be with reference to the date on which the 
compulsory scheme came into force. 

The evolution of the annual yield of contributions depends 
on that movement of the insured population, the changes that 
may be made in the rates of contribution, and, it may be, the 
fluctuations in wages. As already stated, it is usually the policy 
to leave contribution rates unchanged so far as possible. Thus, 
in the first calculations, it is often assumed that the income 
from contributions will remain constant or that it will rise in 
gradual stages, for example every ten years, according to a 
scale fixed in advance. 

The amount of the financial participation of the State 
or other public authorities may vary so considerably from one 
insurance scheme to another that it escapes all argument of a 
general character. At the most, one may note a constant 
tendency to avoid large-scale occasional subsidies and to prefer 
regular payments that remain practically, if not altogether, 
constant in amount. 

The evolution of the cost of benefits depends in the first 
place on the number of beneficiaries and the method of cal- 
culating each benefit. The total annual expenditure nearly 
always rises during the first years of operation of the scheme. 
At the beginning it is usually nil, owing to the qualifying period 
that must be completed before a claim to benefit can be made. 
After that it remains fairly small during a certain period, even 
though the maximum rate of benefit may be applied at once. 
The reason is that during the first year after the completion 
of the qualifying period benefits are paid only to a single annual 
contingent (though this may be unusually large) ; in the second 
year a further contingent of beneficiaries is added to the remain- 
der of the first, and so on. By this process of accumulation the 
annual cost of benefits rises from year to year, whatever the 
effects of the various factors that can make their influence felt. 
It may therefore be concluded that for any particular insurance 
scheme taken from its inception the expenditure corresponding 
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to benefits is characterised mainly by the level about which 
the annual total tends to stabilise itself and by the rapidity 
of the rate of increase during the first decades of working. 
When an insurance scheme is put into operation, it has no 
capital, except in a few rare cases. It has been seen that in 
general the rates of contribution are at once fixed at their normal 
level, while the cost of benefits, which to begin with is nil, 
gradually rises. This being so, surpluses will automatically 
accumulate from the date when the scheme is put into operation 
and during a certain number of years. In this case, which is 
a frequent one, the accumulation of all or part of the technical 
reserves may thus be regarded as a direct consequence of the 
rules fixing the rates of contribution on the one hand and the 
conditions and amount of benefits on the other. We have also 
seen that a social insurance scheme must grant benefits 
of a sufficient amount immediately or almost immediately after 
it is put into operation. If this condition is fulfilled and if 
contributions are fixed at once at their normal rate—still more 
so if they rise by degrees—the group entering into insurance at 
the date the scheme is put into operation (the initial membership) 
is unable alone to meet the charges arising out of its own risks. 


In other words, its expectations from the scheme exceed its 
liabilities. The result is that the technical reserve calculated for 
this group at the date of beginning operation is not nil. By 
definition its amount is taken to be the initial liability of 
the insurance scheme should the scheme start—as is nearly 
always the case—without any capital. 


MECHANISM OF FINANCIAL ORGANISATION 


So far an attempt has been made, by some general considera- 
tions, to indicate the scope and content of the financial problems 
of social insurance. It has been shown that the manner in which 
they should be regarded depends in the first place on the condi- 
tions that their principal factors (contributions, subsidies, 
benefits, and accumulated funds) must satisfy in consequence 
of the definition and purposes of social insurance, and also of 
the prevailing economic and social situation. These conditions 
being borne in mind, it is time to consider more closely the 
financial organisation of a social insurance scheme of the parti- 
cular type referred to above (to which this study is limited), 
special attention being paid to the technical aspects. It is very 
difficult to define these aspects precisely, and their limits are a 
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constant subject of controversy. In this analysis the problems 
that are treated as belonging to the technique of the financial 
organisation of insurance and are discussed in detail below are, 
briefly, the following : 

Determination of the relations that should exist between 
contributions, subsidies, benefits, technical reserves, and accu- 
mulated funds ; calculations establishing the rate or amount, 
as the case may be, of these factors ; 

Demonstration of the maintenance of financial equilibrium 
either over a specified period or for an indefinite period ; 

Outlining of the probable trend of the finances ; 

The presentation of these problems, which are the principal 
subject of this section, takes one of two forms depending 
on whether they are laid before the expert during the 
preparatory work for the introduction of a new insurance scheme 
or during the working of an existing scheme, for example in 
connection with a proposed reform. There are in addition all 
the problems connected with the checking and control of the 
financial results either for a single year of working or for a 
neriod comprising several years. The control of the financial 
results may in turn bring out the need for a reform, suggest the 
means to be adopted, and thus again lead up to the problems 
originally set forth. Lastly, the compilation of the statistics 
by means of which the development of the financial situation 
can be followed naturally falls within the scope of the technical 
problems, for which it provides the numerical basis.* 

Experience itself has shown the need of a special technique 
for social insurance. Certain benefit funds began their opera- 
tions in a purely empirical way, so that the amount or even the 
grant of benefits depended on the financial situation of the 
moment. The results obtained were not satisfactory even 
though only one risk was insured against—that of sickness, a 
risk for the near future and of short duration. When it became 
a question of insuring against invalidity, old age, and death, 
recourse to other methods was at once found to be indispensable. 
For historical reasons use was first made of the method of 
individual contract, which had long been customary in private 





1 The problems enumerated above implicitly include the valuation of invest- 
ments to be shown in the balance-sheet (whether the accounting or the actuarial 
balance-sheet) and the calculation of the rate of yield. Other technical problems 
may arise in connection with particular questions, such as the maintenance of 
insured migrants’ pension insurance rights. 
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insurance. In fact the problem arose for the first time in con- 
nection not with social insurance but with pension funds. In 
regard to these, it was soon realised that the ends in view 
could not be attained completely by the aggregation of indi- 
vidual policies. This is not the place for a study of the trans- 
formations by which the technique first devised for the pension 
funds has gradually been extended to apply to the vast groups 
covered by social insurance. 

The present study of the technique peculiar to social insur- 
ance is based on three fundamental types of theoretical struc- 
ture, which must first be defined. 


The first type of structure is based on an individual conception 
of financial equilibrium: at the date when a worker enters 
insurance, the liabilities and expectations of the scheme with 
respect to him are equivalent in the actuarial sense, or in other 
words their probable present values are equal. With this theo- 
retical condition, it at once follows that there is a very close 
connection between the contributions paid for each insured 
person and the amount of the benefits that he may be granted. 
In fact, the benefit amounts are determined according to sche- 
dules similar to those in force in life insurance, which depend 
essentially on the rate_of interest and the biometrical tables 
adopted as basis !; benefits are related to contributions in the 
same way as the annuities or capital sums insured by private 
insurance companies are related to the premiums paid under 
individual policies.* 

The contributions paid in the name of each insured person 
are registered (in an individual account) with a reference to 
his age at each payment, and the amount of benefits to be 
granted if the risk materialises is calculated directly from these 
entries. As a rule the payment of a constant contribution is 
effected at regular intervals for each insured person. At any 
age a +t after the age a at which a person enters insurance, 
the probable present value of the expectations of the insurance 
institution is usually, for each risk and each insured person, 
lower than the probable present value of its corresponding 





1 In the first type of structure the “ actuarial rate’ is the rate of interest on 
the basis of which the benefit amounts are calculated. 

2 There is no contradiction here with the observation already made concerning 
the inadequacy of the mechanism of individual policies for the purposes of social 
insurance. All that should be concluded from that observation is that the first 
type of structure cannot alone support the financial organisation of a social insur- 
ance scheme. 
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liabilities. As already indicated, the difference constitutes, at 
the age in question (# + #), the actuarial reserve, also known as 
the “‘ premium reserve” This “ prospective ”’ definition of the 
actuarial reserve is equivalent, in the case of the first type of 
structure, to the “ retrospective ” definition obtained from the 
liabilities and expectations relating to the period between the 
age of admission z and the subsequent age 2 + ¢ by calculating 
their probable present values at the end of this period (at age 
x + t) and taking the difference. 

When the working of an insurance scheme is based on a 
structure of this kind it usually involves a periodical valuation, 
nearly always made at 31 December of each year. For this pur- 
pose the actuarial reserves are calculated not individually but 
by groups. This calculation enables the results to be ascer- 
tained separately for each financial year, being the period 
between two consecutive valuations. In the “ profit and loss ” 
account for a particular financial year, the amount of the 
actuarial reserves calculated at the beginning of the year is 
credited, and their amount calculated at the end of the year is 
debited. This brings out a surplus or a deficiency, which repre- 
sents the financial result of the year under consideration. 
These surpluses or deficiencies may be analysed and allocated 
not only to the different classes of accounts introduced but 
also to the different causes to which they may be due (mor- 
tality, interest on investments, administrative expenses, etc.). 
The valuation makes it possible to draw up a balance-sheet 
including on the assets side an estimated value of the investments 
and on the liabilities side the amount of the actuarial reserves 
calculated at the date of the valuation, which is at the same time 
the date of the balance-sheet. The results shown each year in 
the profit and loss account and the balance-sheet are subjected 
to critical analysis, with special reference to a comparison of 
the basic rate of interest (the actuarial rate) with the rate of 
yield from investments, and to the estimated value of invest- 
ments figuring in the balance-sheet. The conclusions so reached, 
when taken together with the results of the statistics compiled, 
make it possible to give a judgment on the evolution and there- 
fore on the financial situation of the scheme. With this type 
of structure, then, the technique of the scheme involves the 
following principal tasks: establishment of the benefits sche- 
dule, calculation of the actuarial reserves, valuation of the invest- 
ments, calculation of the rates of yield, and organisation of the 
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statistical work and comparison of its results with the bio- 
metrical tables adopted as a basis. 


The second type of structure is not founded on the individual 
conception of financial equilibrium. The equilibrium is still 
defined by the relation between the probable present values 
of the liabilities and expectations of the scheme ; but the liabi- 
lities and expectations are not considered for each insured 
person separately, but only for the whole insured group or for 
certain subdivisions. It is clear that, corresponding to the many 
subdivisions that are possible, there will be different definitions. 
From this point of view, the first type of structure is a special 
case of the second, for if subdivision is carried to the extreme, 
each insured person will be taken individually. More generally, 
any financial organisation might in principle be reduced to the 
second type. As Julius Kaan! put it, “ the different financial 
systems may be distinguished from each other by the methods 
of subdividing the group of insured persons into subgroups 
each of which covers its own financial operations ”’. 

It will be sufficient here to note briefly the ways most usually 
employed for making a division into financially independent 
groups. The first way consists in limiting the liabilities and 


expectations to a specified period, at the end of which the 
problem of equilibrium comes up for reconsideration either by 
the same method or by another. According to another way, 
which incidentally may be combined with the first, the insured 


‘ 


persons are divided into “ generations’, or groups consisting 
of persons born in the same year. An important special case, 
described in more detail later, is that in which a distinction is 
made between the insured membership at a particular date and 
the contingents that enter insurance in each of the following 
years. Finally, when insured persons are divided into classes 
according to the amount of their wages, one or more of these 
classes may be considered separately. 

The technical work without which the second type of struc- 
ture cannot be established may now be reviewed. The Bills 
that precede the introduction of an insurance scheme, when 
based on this type of structure, require “ preparatory”’ technical 
work consisting mainly in the calculation of theoretical average 
premiums and the making of a preliminary valuation. 





1 “ Die Finanzsysteme in der 6ffentlichen und in der privaten Versicherung "’, 
in Mitteilungen des Osterreichisch-ungarischen Verbandes der Privat-Versicherungs- 
Anstalten, Dec. 1909, p. 68. Vienna. 
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The theoretical average premiums are the annual premiums 
which satisfy the condition of financial equilibrium for an 
insured group assumed to be financially independent, either 
indefinitely or over a specified period. These average premiums 
may be calculated for different groups and for different periods. 
If all insured persons present and future are taken together, a 
general average premium is obtained. These theoretical results 
can serve as a guide for selecting the “ statutory ” rates of con- 
tribution—that is, the rates actually applied. ? 

The preliminary valuation consists essentially in comparing 
the probable present values? of the financial resources and 
charges. It includes : 

On the assets side ° : 

the probable present value of contributions calculated 
for each of the insured groups considered ; 
the probable present value of State subsidies ; 


On the liabilities side : 
the probable present value of benefits calculated for each 
of the insured groups considered ; 
the probable present value of administrative expenses. 


It may happen that the State subsidies do not appear in the 
preliminary valuation either because they are incorporated 
directly with contributions or because they do not enter into 
the financial mechanism proper, as for instance when their 
object is the payment of a supplementary benefit. 

The control of the financial evolution involves mainly the 
establishment of an accounting balance-sheet each year and an 
actuarial balance-sheet ut intervals of several years, as a rule two, 
three, four, or five. The actuarial balance-sheet resembles the 
preliminary valuation ; but the latter includes an estimated 





1 The calculation of the average premiums and of the collective technical 
reserves corresponding to these (see below) has been the subject of many actuarial 
studies. There is no room here to enumerate them all ; it will be enough to mention 
three standard works, which may be said to have laid the foundation on which 
all subsequent study of the question has been or must necessarily be based : 

J. Kaan : loc. cit. 

L. von Bortkrewicz: “ Die Deckungsmethoden der Sozialversicherung ’’, in 
Report of the Sixth Congress of Actuaries, Vienna, 1909. 

F. CaNTELLI : “ Sui metodi di calcolo nelle assicurazioni sociali ’’, in Le Assicu- 
razioni Sociali, Vol. II, No. 2. Rome, 1926. 

2 All these probable present values are calculated on the basis of a single rate 
of interest called the actuarial rate. 

3 The assets may also include a capital item in the comparatively infrequent case 
in which the insurance scheme receives an initial endowment. 
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value of investments in exceptional cases only, while the former 
always includes this item among its assets. The actuarial 
balance-sheet takes into account a certain number of new data 
brought out by the statistics of the working of the scheme, and 
also shows the probable present value of acquired rights (the 
acquired rights reserve). 

The excess of the probable present value of all the liabilities 
over that of all the expectations of the institution in respect of 
insured persons provides a prospective definition of a collective 
technical reserve. A retrospective definition may lead to a differ- 
ent result. The two results coincide if the average premium is 
chosen in such a way that at the date when the scheme is put 
into operation the probable present value of liabilities and 
expectations are equal. The collective technical reserve coincides 
with the technical reserve previously defined if the group in 
question comprises only insured persons belonging to the scheme 
at the date of calculation. It is lower than that reserve if, in 
virtue of the lasting and compulsory character of insurance, 
the calculations relate to a group comprising both present and 
future insured persons. Thus in the second type of structure 
the rates of contribution are as a rule lower than the premiums 
relative to the initial membership. The technical reserve cal- 
culated for that membership, if it were to be constituted at 
once, would require the payment of a considerable capital sum. 
In most cases only a small part is covered by an initial State 
endowment, and the rest forms the initial liability, that is to 
say the liability corresponding to the initial membership. If 
the contingent of workers entering insurance during a particular 
year, among whom the younger generation normally form a large 
proportion, is taken separately, the premium corresponding to 
it is lower than the average premium, and therefore lower than 
the rate of contribution. For this contingent the probable 
present value of expectations thus exceeds that of liabilities and 
the operation of insurance begins not with a liability, as in the 
case of the initial membership, but with an asset. An insurance 
scheme at its outset may roughly be regarded as the amalgama- 
tion of (1) a scheme limited to the initial membership and (2) a 
series of schemes limited respectively to the first, second, etc., 
annual contingents. If the financial organisation involves the 
second type of structure based on a general average premium, 
it follows from what has been said above that the first of these 
schemes shows an initial liability, while each of the others begins 
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with an asset. This liability and these assets, referred to the 
initial date, balance each other if it is assumed firstly that the 
rate of contribution is exactly equal to the general average 
premium, and secondly that the initial liability is not covered 
by any supplementary income or subsidy. On the same assump- 
tions, the excess of the liability over the sum of the assets, all 
being referred to the same date, provides a new method of 
defining the amount of the collective technical reserve at any 
date whatever during the period of operation of the scheme. 

To prepare the actuarial balance-sheet, it is necessary to 
compile a certain number of special statistical data, which may 
be called statistics for the actuarial balance-sheet or technical 
statistics. 

The actuarial balance-sheets drawn up during the period 
of working of the scheme allow not only the control of its finan- 
cial evolution but also a critical analysis of the sources of profit 
and loss. Consequently, they may lead their authors to suggest 
measures likely to restore a sound financial situation or to 
extend the social utility of the scheme. In actual fact, the 
conclusions drawn from the actuarial balance-sheets have 
very often played a decisive part in the reforms made in social 
insurance legislation. 


The third type of structure, like the second, rests on a collective 
conception of financial equilibrium. Financial resources and 
charges are considered for each accounting year separately, 
and the total of the former is made constantly higher than or 
equal to the total of the latter. If equality is achieved for every 
financial year, the obvious result is equality in the probable 
present values that would have to be defined when introducing 
the second type of structure. In addition, it will afford a 
guarantee that the scheme will at any time be able to meet 
its financial obligations. 

The definition shows that this type of structure must be 
based on a table giving for each financial year an estimate 
of probable resources against one of probable charges. This 
annual estimates table may be compiled either for the whole of 
the insurance scheme or only for a part—a special fund whose 
situation is considered separately. As a rule it covers only a 
certain number of consecutive financial years and consequently 
does not fully solve the problem of financial equilibrium. It 
may happen in some cases that by taking other considerations 
into account it becomes possible to affirm that from the last 
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date of the period onward financial equilibrium will be easy, 
or at least comparatively easy, to establish. In the other cases 
the conclusions to be drawn from this table must be combined 
with a comparison of the probable present values of the liabi- 
lities in respect of an unlimited period with those of the corres- 
ponding expectations. This comparison in effect is simply an 
actuarial balance sheet (or a preliminary valuation), identical 
with those involved in the second type of structure. It may be 
made, moreover, for any one of the years covered by the annual 
estimates table. ! 

The demonstration of financial equilibrium afforded by a 
scheme of the third type of structure does not in any respect 
assume the existence of fixed relations between contributions, 
benefits, and State subsidies. The evolution of the annual 
results of two of these factors may be altogether arbitrary if 
the third is chosen in such a way that each year resources are at 
least equal to charges. It is obvious that funds can accumulate ? 
or that recourse may be had to previously constituted reserves, 
and in very varying degrees. 

The scope for arbitrary action in establishing a relation 
between resources and charges has led to the adoption of the 
following solutions, among others : 


For each financial year or for a period comprising several 
financial years, resources are equal to the charges corresponding 
to the payment of benefits and to administrative expenses ; 

For each financial year or for a period comprising several 
financial years, resources are equal to the capital sum represent- 
ing the cover for acquired rights plus administrative expenses ; 

A fund separate from the rest of the insurance scheme is 
kept in constant financial equilibrium ; 

The annual amount of the State subsidies is constant during 
a certain period ; 

The annual total of the State subsidies to the insurance 
scheme in question and another State subsidy is constant 
during a certain period. 

When an insurance scheme is drawn up on the basis of the 
third type of structure, it follows from what has been said above 
that an initial annual estimates table must be made and at the 





1 The annual estimates table and the calculation of the probable present values 
are based on a single interest rate, which is called the actuarial rate. 
2 As a rule they will not reach the amount of the technical reserves. 
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same time in. most cases a preliminary valuation. The control 
of the financial situation duriig the working of the scheme will 
require in addition to an accounting balance-sheet the follow- 
ing operations: the initial annual estimates table must be 
reviewed periodically with reference to the recently compiled 
statistics and must at the same time be extended by a certain 
number of years ; periodically prepared actuarial balance-sheets 
must take the place of the preliminary valuation. In many 
cases an annual estimates table and an actuarial balance- 
sheet are drawn up at the same time at regular intervals. 


Considering now the insurance schemes actually in operation, 
it will be seen that they can at once be related to the types of 
structure just examined. But it will be noted that the corres- 
pondence between the two is as a rule neither direct nor univo- 
cal. A particular system may appear to belong to one of the 
three types of structure in some of its aspects, but to another 
in gertain other aspects. The financial organisation may be 
transformed, while its structure remains unchanged; or, a 
scheme which undergoes changes having only slight financial 
effects may be based successively on several types of structure. 
From the technical point of view, the financial organisation of a 
social insurance scheme results in general from a combination 
of various structures not necessarily belonging to the same type. 
It is therefore indispensable to keep to the distinction established 
here between the theoretical structures and the manifold 
technical mechanisms that may serve as a basis for the financial 
organisation of an insurance scheme. If this distinction is 
neglected, the way will be left open to endless confusion. In 
particular, it is almost inevitable that there will be believed to 
be a link between some particular effect of the financial organisa- 
tion and some particular type of structure. A relation of this 
kind may no doubt be shown to exist in specified conditions, 
but it cannot be regarded as a correlation valid in all cases. 
It is essential to note that the results depend not only on the 
type or types of structure adopted for the technique of the 
scheme, but also, and above all, on the numerical data used as a 
basis. The technique of the financial organisation of an insurance 
scheme must therefore be associated, not with one or more 
types of structure, but with a complex composed of one or more 
types of structure on the one hand and a group of numerical 
values on the other. It follows that an infinite number of differ- 
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ent forms of financial organisation is conceivable. They might 
be classified according to any one of their characteristics, for 
example with reference to the accumulation of funds to which 
each of them gives rise. If this last criterion is adopted, at one 
extreme the technical reserve is constituted in full, while at 
the other there is no technical reserve at all. 

It will not be possible to compare generally the various types 
of structure or to give any judgment of value on them. The 
comparison can be stated as a well-defined problem only when 
the adoption of a certain basis and the choice of certain numerical 
values are taken as postulates and when the surrounding eco- 
nomic and social conditions and the results which it is intended 
to achieve are known at least approximately. There are thus as 
many problems as there are admissible conditions ; a number of 
them have been treated in purely theoretical works or in relation 
to the factors of a particular insurance scheme. There can be no 
doubt that the financial organisation of each scheme raises a 
fresh problem, which differs at least in some respects from all 
those that have been solved in the past. Further, it is not 
difficult to realise that two structures of different type may 
produce the same results when certain conditions are fulfilled. 


It is obviously impossible to consider in turn the compulsory 
general invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance schemes 
in force in every country. In this article all that can be done is 
to show by means of a small number of examples that the 
schemes in actual operation do in fact depend on the types of 
structure defined above. 

The Italian invalidity, and old-age insurance scheme for 
employed persons was established and continues to work on 
the basis of general average premiums, and belongs therefore 
to the second type of structure. 

The position is the same in Czechoslovakia as regards the 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ schemes both for workers 
and for salaried employees. 

In Germany, since 1891 and up to the years of inflation 
the workers’ invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme 
(Invalidenversicherung) was throughout based on the second 
type of structure (average premiums per period up to 1899; 
general average premiums from 1899 to 1924). At the end of the 
period of inflation, in 1924, recourse was had to the third type 
of structure. This was abandoned in favour of a return to the 
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second type under the Acts of 7 December 1933 and 21 December 
1937. 

In Great Britain the technical work which led to the intro- 
duction of National Health Insurance was inspired by both 
the first and the second types of structure. The widows’, orphans’ 
and old-age contributory pension scheme is based on the third 
type of structure. 

In Belgium, both in the workers’ old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme and in the salaried employees’ old-age and 
survivors’ scheme, the first type of structure is used inasmuch 
as contributions are paid into individual accounts for the 
purpose of insuring a capital sum, which is compulsorily con- 
verted into an old-age or widows’ pension. This individual 
insurance is supplemented by a system of pension supplements 
directly financed by the State. 

In France, in the general scheme for employed persons, the 
process by which a fraction of the contribution is paid into an 
individual old-age insurance account for the purpose of constitut- 
ing a deferred life annuity belongs to the first type of structure. 
On the other hand, the supplements intended to bring the indi- 
vidual pensions up to the guaranteed minima are covered by 
means of the third type of structure, and the same applies to 
the cover contemplated for the invalidity risk. 


In considering above the theoretical structures of the second 
and third types, it was seen that they tend essentially to demon- 
strate the maintenance of financial equilibrium either indefinitely 
or at least for a given period, or to bring out the probable trend 
of the finances. The technical work which enables them to 
achieve these ends calls for a large number of hypotheses ', 
some of which necessarily relate to the whole period under 
consideration. It is therefore quite admissible for there to be 
a subsequent discrepancy—perhaps even a substantial one— 
between their results and the reality. It has sometimes been 
regarded as surprising that a financial organisation, although 
established on the basis of excellent technical work, must 
undergo a number of reforms at comparatively short intervals. 





1 Some of these hypotheses, which depend on the general economic prospects 
—as is the case, for example, of those relating to the level of wages or the rate 
of unemployment—do not appear in the technique used in insurance companies. 
It may not be asserted, however, that the technical calculations of these companies 
are made quite independently of the economic situation ; they imply among other 
things the possibility of investing capital in certain well-defined conditions of 
safety, mobility, and yield. 
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The objection can be allowed only if one forgets the many 
hypotheses on which the validity of the results of the technical 
work depend. The fact is that this work is intended not to avoid 
any reform of the financial organisation, but on the contrary 
to ensure that the scheme will be able to adapt itself, without 
upsetting its financial clauses, to new economic and social 
conditions. It is generally admitted that a ship’s course, even 
though charted in advance, must be open to correction during 
navigation in order to allow for drift. 


In the whole of this article, and especially in the present 
section, any mention of “ financial systems ” and of the classical 
terms “accumulation system”, “assessment system”’, etc., 
is intentionally avoided. The reasons for refraining from using 
the current terminology may be given here. What is meant 
by a financial system is obviously difficult to define. In actual 
fact certain problems arise for which it is necessary to draw 
on a knowledge of arithmetic, accountancy, actuarial theory, 
and statistics, For each insurance scheme one group of these 
problems acquires special importance, and it is in fact to these 
problems and the solutions given to them that the name financial 
system is attached. It follows that the problems considered 
under this name differ from one scheme to another. Thus the 
term cannot be used here, since no specific scheme is under 
discussion. It has been considered better to enumerate the prob- 
lems that appear essential in the financial organisation of a 
social insurance scheme and to refer to these. It has also been 
held desirable to eliminate the classical terms “ accumulation 
system ”’, “ assessment system ”’, etc., which are often applied 
to the different financial systems. Even if a particular scheme 
is considered by itself, the problems of financial organisation 
are too complex to be summed up by a single term. It has 
been shown that they relate not to a single mechanism but to 
a combination of theoretical structures, and that their effects 
depend also on the numerical data adopted as a basis. No 
doubt it may be convenient in the technical work to use a 
number of conventional terms, but it is necessary to take care 
that these do not give rise to ambiguity. The names given 
to financial systems, which were in fact mere labels, have some- 
times been interpreted as real definitions. The result has been 
long discussions, which might probably have been avoided or 
at least simplified if a more appropriate terminology had been 
adhered to. 
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ACCUMULATION OF FuNDs FoR TECHNICAL RESERVES 


In the technical work it is assumed that the actually consti- 
tuted technical reserve produces interest at the actuarial rate 
and, of course, that the amount of the capital itself can be 
recovered. In the preceding pages it is therefore implicit 
that the question of the investment of funds has been solved. 
But in reality this question gives rise to frequent discussion 
and has been the subject of a number of studies. As soon as 
it is examined closely, it is found to go beyond the province of 
social insurance, and to demand consideration of the effects 
of the contemplated methods on the general economic and 
financial situation of the country. The importance of this 
question has not failed to attract the notice of the International 
Labour Office, which, after a preliminary study and with the 
approval of the Governing Body, submitted it to a Committee 
of Experts. At a meeting held in Geneva from 8 to 10 December 
1937, this Committee adopted a questionnaire defining a plan 
for international consultation which would enable the Office 
to continue most effectively its research into the investment 
of compulsory social insurance funds. ! 

From the point of view adopted here, that is to say for the 
purposes of a technical analysis of financial organisation, the 
problem of the investment of funds does not in itself call for 
consideration. It is sufficient to make the assumption, as has 
been done so far, that the mass of the reserve funds can be 
invested as they accumulate in certain conditions of safety, 
mobility, and yield. These conditions are held to be imposed 
a priori on the financial organisation and it is evident that they 
can play a decisive part in the framing or reform of that orga- 
nisation. 

Among the questions connected with the administration of 
the accumulated funds are two actuarial problems which do not, 
properly speaking, belong to the mechanism of financial orga- 
nisation ; it is sufficient here to state that they are the problems 
of calculating the value at which the capital should appear in 
the balance sheet, and of calculating the rates of yield. 





1 Cf. C. Decnamp : “ The Investment of Compulsory Social Insurance 
Funds”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, March 1938, 
pp. 275-300. 
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SELECTION AND TECHNICAL PREPARATION OF THE 
FINANCIAL ORGANISATION 


It is believed that the above account will have shown that 
social insurance raises a large number of financial problems 
which, even if limited to their technical aspect alone, can be 
made the subject of comprehensive and complex studies. For 
each type of structure, the principal technical operations by 
means of which the working of the insurance scheme can be 
controlled, when they are carried out at regular intervals, have 
been reviewed. The statistics of the results of the working of 
the scheme, and the construction from those statistics of new 
tables giving a fuller and more appropriate basis for the calcu- 
lations, are also technical matters. The actual mechanism of 
financial organisation is founded essentially on the technical 
work which is done either at the time when it!is proposed to 
introduce a new insurance scheme or when a scheme already in 
operation is to be reformed. The part of the work which relates 
directly to the elaboration of the financial organisation, the 
special subject of this article, may now be reconsidered, an 
attempt being made, by summarising the previous observations, 
to bring out the nature and scope of the collaboration that the 
actuary may lend the lawgiver in preparing a plan for the intro- 
duction or the reform of a social insurance scheme. 

The actuary’s work may be divided into two stages, though 
they cannot always be distinguished clearly. In the first place, 
he must examine the conditions to be fulfilled by contributions, 
subsidies, benefits, and the accumulation of funds, with reference 
on the one hand to the special aims and characteristics of social 
insurance, and on the other to data not connected directly with 
insurance. These data are drawn from the prevailing situation of 
the country or the policy which it is proposed to follow, or are the 
result of hypotheses as to the future development of its general 
economy, finances, and social legislation. In the second stage 
of his work, the actuary takes the conditions to be fulfilled by 
the fundamental factors of financial organisation as part of the 
terms of the problem submitted to him. Having adopted these 
conditions as premises, he tries by recourse to one or more types 
of theoretical structure to discover a mechanism suitable to 
serve as a basis for the financial organisation. When this mecha- 
nism has been chosen, it remains for him to adapt it to the 
numerical data peculiar to the insurance scheme which it is 
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proposed to introduce or reform ; it will then be sufficient to 
calculate the numerical values of certain basic factors as a 
function of the values adopted for the rest. Obviously the above 
sketch outlines no rigid framework for the actuary’s work ; the 
questions submitted to him are highly varied and it would be 
vain to try to survey them all. 

To close, it is desirable to make clear the position that the 
actuary must nearly always adopt in tackling his part of the 
work of preparing or reforming the financial organisation of 
a social insurance scheme. The conditions to be fulfilled by 
the fundamental factors of the financial organisation are not 
all equally absolute ; as a rule it is impossible to realise them all 
at once. Take, for example, the case of an insurance scheme 
about to be put into operation. It appears desirable that the 
following conditions should be met ; 

Claims to substantial benefits should be allowed without 
delay or after only a brief delay ; 

Contribution rates should never reach too high a level and 
yet they should not be too low during the first period of 
operation ; 

The participation of the State should not be too burdensome ; 

The accumulation of reserves should be limited to the 
minimum. 

No solution can satisfy all these requirements at once. If 
it approaches some of them, it will inevitably depart from the 
others. The actuary is therefore nearly always led either to 
propose a compromise not deviating too much from any of the 
ends in view, or to indicate several possible solutions, mention- 
ing their respective advantages and drawbacks and leaving it 
to the lawgiver to choose which he prefers. 


The examination here made of the technical problems arising 
out of the financial organisation of a social insurance scheme, 
either when the scheme is introduced or when it is reformed, 
leads to no general conclusion. It will therefore be sufficient 
to close by summing up the essential observations made during 
the course of this article. In the first place, the complexity 
of the technical problems and the multiplicity of possible forms 
of financial organisation have been brought out. It has been 
shown that it is advantageous for the study of the mechanism 
of financial crganisation to distinguish in that mechanism on 
the one hand a theoretical structure or a combination of 
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theoretical structures and on the other hand a group of nume- 
rical values. Three types of theoretical structure have been 
distinguished, differing from each other in numerous features. 
They might perhaps be characterised briefly as follows. In 
the first type, for each insured person the amount of benefits 
is connected with the amount of contributions by a mechanism 
similar to that underlying individual insurance policies. In the 
second type, the rates of contribution are fixed on the basis of 
theoretical average premiums which are uniform for all insured 
persons or at least for each group of insured persons. The third 
type involves in essence the establishment of financial equili- 
brium year by year and comprises all structures that cannot 
be classified under one of the first two types. Lastly, an 
attempt has been made to ascertain, and define, the part 
assigned to technical work and the significance to be attached 
to the results of the actuarial calculations. 
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On 14 June 1938 the United States Congress adopted a law 
providing for the establishment of maximum hours and minimum 
wage rates for employees of undertakings engaged in activities 
involving commerce between the States. 

With the exception of a brief period during which the National 
Recovery Act, adopted at the depth of the depression, provided for 
establishment of minimum wage rates for both men and women, 
general wage regulation in the United States has heretofore been 
effected only by State legislation which applied to women and 
minors or to women alone. 

The following article recounts the vicissitudes of this legislation 
and describes its present character and tendencies. 


LEGISLATION BEFORE 1923 


HE first minimum wage law in the United States was adopted 

in 1912 in the State of Massachusetts. It provided for the 
determination of minimum wage rates and for making public 
the names of establishments which failed to observe them ; but 
it made no provision for enforcement by any means other than 
such pressure of opinion as might result from publicity. In 
the following eleven years, fourteen other States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, adopted minimum wage laws 
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which made observance of the established rates enforceable 
by law.? 

None of these laws applied to adult men. Opposition to 
legal regulation of men’s wages expressed at that time by the 
trade unions, and the belief that such laws in application to 
men would probably be held unconstitutional, caused their scope 
to be confined to women or to women and minors.? 

In the United States, final responsibility for deciding whether 
a law is a legitimate exercise of the authority of the State 
or infringes some provision of the Constitution is left to the 
courts. Labour legislation applying to minors always has been 
held to be a legitimate exercise of the authority of the State, 
and so usually has legislation applying to women and minors 
or to women only ; but laws which limit the freedom of employ- 
ers and adult male workers to agree upon conditions of employ- 
ment have often been held to be in conflict with a specific 
provision of the Federal Constitution which the courts have 
held to assure freedom of contract, or with other constitu- 
tional guarantees.*® 

The constitutionality of minimum wage legislation applying 
to adult women was early disputed in the courts. For a number 


of years the results of litigation were not conclusive, and uncer- 
tainty as to the validity of such legislation obstructed, but did 
not stop, its spread and in certain States its enforcement. 


INVALIDATION OF THE LEGISLATION 


In 1928 a case under the Minimum Wage Law of the District 
of Columbia was carried to the United States Supreme Court.‘ 
By five votes to three, the Court held that the law was in conflict 





1 The dates were as follows : 1912, Massachusetts ; 1913, California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin ; 1915, Arkansas 
and Kansas ; 1917, Arizona ; 1918, District of Columbia ; 1919, North Dakota, 
Puerto Rico, and Texas ; 1923, South Dakota. 

For a discussion of this legislation, see International Labour Review, Vol. I, 
Nos. 2-3, May-June 1921, pp. 205-217, with accompanying chart. 

2 The laws of Arkansas, South Dakota, Utah, and Puerto Rico, applied only 
to women. 

% Cf. William Gorham Rice, Jr. : “ The Constitutionality of Labour Legislation 
in the United States of America”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, 
Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1926. 

* Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525. The District of Columbia is a 
small area, including the City of Washington, which is set aside as the seat of 
the Federal Government. 
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with the Federal Constitution.! Test cases under three State laws? 
were subsequently taken to the courts, and all three were held 
unconstitutional on the precedent of the decision in the District 
of Columbia case. In another State * the law was judged by an 
opinion of the State Attorney-General to be unconstitutional in 
application to adult women ; its enforcement was discontinued 
in application to them but was continued in application to 
minors. In still another State * the law was repealed as pre- 
sumptively invalid. Two State laws® had been repealed in 
1919 and 1921 respectively, before the Supreme Court decision 
in the District of Columbia case. 

Elsewhere laws remained on the statute-books but were in 
various ways deprived of their original force. One State ® 
refrained from making any financial provision for the enforce- 
ment of its law. Another’ refrained from applying its law to 
the employment of adult women, and enacted in application 
to them a presumably constitutional but rather feeble substitute 
measure, while continuing to apply the original law to the 
employment of minors. Under four State laws *, admittedly 
liable to be held unconstitutional if cases under them were 
carried to court, the co-operation of employers afforded more 
or less strict observance of wage orders already issued, but 
no new orders were made; under one law®, which fixed a 
“ flat-rate ’’ statutory minimum, active enforcement was dis- 
continued. Only under the Massachusetts law, the first of 
the series, which provided for wage orders dependent upon 
public opinion for their enforcement, was there any regular 
succession of orders applicable to women, either adjusting rates 
to changes in the cost of living or extending the range of rate- 
fixing. 

This was the state of minimum wage legislation between 
1923 and 1933.1 While several of the laws adopted before 1928 





* One justice abstained from voting. 

2 Those of Arizona, Arkansas, and Kansas. 

3 Minnesota. 

# Utah. 

5 Those of Nebraska and Texas. 

6 Colorado. 

7 Wisconsin (1925). 

8 Those of California, North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington. 

® That of South Dakota. 

10 Cf. Rudolf Bropa : “ Minimum Wage Legislation in the United States”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan. 1928, pp. 24-51. 
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remained in force after the adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court, until they had been invalidated or weakened in the 
various ways described, and while there was some substitution of 
different provisions in the effort to maintain attempted regula- 
tion, there was virtually no new initiative in minimum wage 
legislation in this ten-year period. 


THe ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH LEGISLATION OF A NEW TYPE 


In 1933 the Federal Government inaugurated, by means 
of the short-lived National Industrial Recovery Act, a régime 
of “codes of fair competition” which, among various other 
standards, established minimum wage rates for both male and 
female workers as part of a programme for recovery from eco- 
nomic depression. But before the inauguration of the codes 
there had developed a new movement for permanent mini- 
mum wage legislation which bore its first fruits in the year 
which saw the adoption of the first codes. When the depression 
brought, in many occupations, a series of sudden and drastic 
wage cuts, reducing the earnings of large numbers of women 
to figures patently below a living wage, there was a widespread 
and urgent demand for wage control. 

The Supreme Court, in its decision that the District of 
Columbia law was in conflict with the Constitution, had noted 
the fact that this law required payment of the sum fixed as a 
living wage whether the services rendered by the worker to 
whom it was to be paid were worth that sum or not. The 
opinion of the Court had declared that “a statute requiring 
an employer to pay in money, to pay at prescribed and regular 
intervals, to pay the value of the services rendered, even to pay 
with fair relation to the extent of the benefit obtained from the 
service, would be understandable’. From the hint contained 
in this statement and from views of the Court expressed in 





1 About one fourth of the codes set different rates for the two sexes but the 
codes for the principal industries employing large numbers of both sexes set uniform 
rates. Equality of pay for the two sexes was assumed in principle, with frequent 
discrimination introduced as specific departure from the principle, under various 
sorts of pressure. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 6, June 1934, 
pp. 812-822: “Codes of Fair Competition and Women’s Wages in the United 
States” ; Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 512-522 : “ The Codes of Fair Com- 
petition in the United States”; Vol. XXXI, No. 6, June 1935, pp. 859-868 : 
“ Hours of Work and Wages in the United States under the Codes of Fair Com- 
petition *”. See also Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU : 
Differences in the Earnings of Women and Men, p. 2., Bulletin No. 152. 
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relation to certain legislation on other subjects, it was assumed 
that a law which called for the payment of a wage fairly and 
reasonably commensurate with the service rendered, and con- 
demned the payment of an oppressive or unreasonable wage, 
would be allowable under the Constitution... When the depres- 
sion had given new emphasis to the need for wage legislation, 
the Consumers’ League and other organisations interested in 
labour legislation were able to institute an active campaign 
for the adoption of minimum wage laws of this sort. 

The “standard”? Minimum Wage Bill sponsored by the 
Consumers’ League did not propose to regulate wages generally 
but provided that whenever a substantial number of women 
and minors in any occupation were receiving wages insufficient 
for their maintenance an investigation should be made to 
determine whether their wages were “fairly and reasonably 
commensurate with the service or class of service rendered ”’. 
The prohibition contained in the Bill was, in effect, directed 
against the payment of an unfair or unreasonable wage, and 
such a wage was defined as one “less than the fair and rea- 
sonable value of the service rendered and less than sufficient 
to meet the cost of living necessary for health”. Lest prohi- 
bition of payment of a wage so defined should not be held 
admissible under the Constitution, the model law provided for 
the issue of merely recommendatory or “directory ’’ orders 
enforceable only by public opinion, as under the Massachusetts 
law; but it also made provision that, after the expiry of a 
specified period, each order might be made “ mandatory ”’, 
thus providing for legal enforceability in the event that compul- 
sion, under the new type of law, should be held constitutional. 

In the period of minimum wage legislation before the 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court, nine laws had been 
enacted in the two years 1912 and 1918 and six more between 
1914 and 1923; but the non-mandatory law of Massachusetts 
was the only one of these laws which applied to a pre-emi- 
nently industrial area. In the single year 1933, under the 
impetus of the new movement for wage legislation, seven 
States enacted minimum wage laws, and six of them were 
pre-eminently industrial States; and in the same year Mas- 
sachusetts replaced its reeommendatory law of 21 years’ stand- 





1 Cf. Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BuREAU: A Brief 
History of the New York Minimum Wage Case. June 1936. 
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ing by a mandatory law of the new “ fair-wage”’ type. Two 
more States soon followed and by 1936 there were minimum 
wage laws on the statute-books of seventeen States. Eight 
of these laws were survivals from the earlier period of legis- 
lation, and subject to the various forms of relative enfeeble- 
ment or desuetude already described. Of the nine passed 
after 1 January 1933, eight invoked the new principle of a 
“fair”? wage. 


Tue INTER-STATE COMPACT 


When new minimum wage legislation was being enacted 
in 1983, inter-State competition was believed to be creating 
increasingly difficult problems for the control of employment 
conditions through State action. The Federal Government 
was attempting a temporary standardisation of hours and wages 
for the country as a whole, through the industrial codes already 
mentioned, and certain States initiated an experiment in volun- 
tary permanent inter-State standardisation. 

After extended preliminary conferences and consideration 
by the Governors or personal representatives of the Governors 
of a group of neighbouring States, there was launched an inter- 
State “compact for establishing standards for conditions of 
employment, particularly with regard to the minimum wage in 
States ratifying the same ”’. 

The compact was signed as a draft proposal by the represen- 
tatives of the Governors of seven States ? in May 1934. It was 
subsequently ratified by the Legislatures of Massachusetts 
(June 1934), New Hampshire (May 1935), and Rhode Island 
(May 1936) *. The consent of Congress is required to give effect 
to any compact between States; this consent was given by a 
joint resolution on 12 August 1937, which declared the compact 
in effect for the States which had ratified and for any others 
upon their ratification. 





1 There were laws of the “ fair-wage * type in Connecticut, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Rhode Island. There 
were laws of other types in California, Colorado, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and Utah. Cf. Unrrep Srares DEepart- 
MENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BuREAU : Provisions of Wage Orders of States Operating 
under the Standard Minimum Wage Act. October 1936. 

2 The New England States of Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, and the neighbouring States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

8 Cf. Ethel M. Jonnson : “ Interstate Compacts on Labour Legislation in the 
United States ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 6, June 1936, 
pp. 790-815. 
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The compact provides that no employer may pay a woman 
or any person under twenty-one years of age an unfair and 
oppressive wage ; it further provides that ratifying States shall 
have power to appoint minimum wage boards (representing 
equally employers, employees, and the public) to set minimum 
wage rates for occupations engaging more than a specified 
number of persons, and shall have power to fix rates directly, 
without the intervention of a board, for occupations engaging 
smaller numbers. It contains provisions laying down in detail 
administrative arrangements for the application of minimum 
wage regulations and a general scheme for the operation of 
inter-State pacts. This last calls for the establishment in each 
State of an unpaid State commission representing industry, 
labour, and the public, and for an inter-State commission com- 
posed of the chairmen of the State commissions. The administra- 
tive agencies of the ratifying States must report annually on the 
enforcement of the pact to the inter-State commission. Provi- 
sions are made for revision, withdrawal of ratifying States, and 
acceptance of fresh ratifications, and it is expressly stated that 
ratification shall not be construed as invalidating existing labour 
legislation or discouraging the adoption of new legislation to 
establish standards higher than those specified in the compact. 

In the brief period between the ratification of this pact by the 
second State in 1935 and congressional action thereon in 1987, 
there had come a new set-back to minimum wage legislation. 


INVALIDATION OF A LAW OF THE NEw TyYPE IN 1986 


In 1936 a test case under a law of the new type was carried 
to the Federal Supreme Court.!. The law in question was the 
1933 law of New York, one of the States whose gubernatorial 
representatives had signed the draft for the inter-State compact. 
The Court of last resort of the State of New York had noted that 
the law, although introducing the concept of an unreasonable 
and oppressive wage, retained a reference to the cost of living 
in the definition of such a wage ; it had held that this new law 
did not differ in principle from the District of Columbia law and 
was, therefore, like that law in conflict with the Constitution. 

When the New York case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, eight briefs were filed. Six States 
with laws similar to that of New York joined in presentation of 





1 Morehead v. Tipaldo, 298 U.S. 587. 
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one brief in support of the law. The State of Ohio filed a separate 
supporting brief, and New York City, which was giving public 
relief to many women in employment at wholly inadequate 
wages, filed its own supporting brief. 

The Federal Supreme Court sustained the decision of the 
State Court. The Federal Court decision was taken by the 
slender majority of five judges to four, but it conclusively 
invalidated the New York law, and invalidation of all the other 
State laws based on the same model seemed possible. Techni- 
cally, the Court had only sustained the decision of a State court ; 
but that State court decision had ruled that a law of the new 
type was not materially different from a Jaw previously held 
unconstitutional by the Federal Supreme Court; and it was 
upon the difference between the two types of law that hopes 
for the validity of mandatory orders under laws of the new type 
had been based.! 


THE REACTION TO THE ADVERSE DECISION OF THE COURTS 


The decision was given in June 1936. It was received with 
consternation not only by the active supporters of minimum wage 
legislation but by large sections of the general public, for it was 
believed to indicate that there was no way open for legal com- 
pulsion to pay wages at given rates, and recent experience 
seemed to show that only legal control could prevent employ- 
ment from being offered and accepted at wages so far below the 
current cost of living as to need to be supplemented with public 
relief. The strength of public opinion in some quarters may be 
gauged by the fact that in September it was reported that the 
laundry owner whose refusal to pay the minimum wage had 
precipitated the case in which the New York law was invalidated 
had lost his business through voluntary withdrawal of patronage 
by indignant customers.’ 

On 16 June, only two weeks after the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the New York case, the United States Secretary of 
Labor convened a minimum wage conference which was attend- 
ed by State labour administrators representing eleven States 
with minimum wage laws. At this conference the officials of 
States in which the laws made provision for “ directory ”’ orders 
said that they would continue to issue these orders. Massachu- 





1 Cf. Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR, WOMEN’s Bureau: A Brief 
History of the New York Minimum Wage Case. June 1936. 
2 New York Times, 16 Sept. 1936. 
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setts had succeeded in exercising an appreciable wage control 
under non-mandatory orders for the previous twenty years, 
and they hoped that the aroused public sentiment of the moment 
would give substantial effect to directory orders elsewhere. 
Other State Labor Commissioners announced that employers 
would be required to report to State authorities the wages and 
hours of women and minors covered by all minimum wage 
orders, since only the New York law had been declared un- 
constitutional and it was the duty of each Commissioner to 
enforce the law of his own State unless and until it was declared 
invalid. Subsequently the Secretary of Labor appointed a 
committee of six persons to consider the effect of the recent 
decision and to suggest action to preserve the benefits of existing 
minimum wage legislation. 

In the State of New York, where the law had actually been 
invalidated in its application to adult women, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor in November called a conference of representa- 
tives of organisations of employees, employers, and consumers, of 
civic groups and welfare organisations, and of lawyers who had 
concerned themselves with minimum wage legislation. The 
conference agreed that something must be done to maintain 
wage standards, and approved the setting up of a committee to 
formulate the problems to be faced and to report back as soon 
as possible to the group.? 

There was even some talk of seeking an amendment of the 
United States Constitution which would make minimum wage 
legislation, and certain other forms of social legislation the 
validity of which was at the moment uncertain, unequivocally 
valid. 


THE VALIDATION OF MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN 19387 
AND ITS IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES 


Already in October, however, the United States Supreme 
Court had agreed to hear a case under the minimum wage law 
of the State of Washington.* This law, which had been adopted 
in 1913, was of the same general type as the invalidated District 
of Columbia law. Nevertheless, on grounds which it is not 





1 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BuREAU: Report of the 
Minimum Wage Conference called by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, June 16, 
1936. 

2 UniTED StraTes DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BurREAU: Activities 
Affecting Gainfully Employed Women. October 1936. 

3 West Coast Hotel v. Parish, 300 U.S. 379. 
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necessary here to detail, it had twice been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the State, the last time in April 1936 in the case which 
was being appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

It will be remembered that in the New York case the Federal 
Supreme Court sustained the decision of the New York State 
Court of last resort, to the effect that there was no material 
difference between the New York law and the law of the District 
of Columbia, which had been held unconstitutional in the Adkins 
case of 1923.1 In dealing with the case appealed from the State 
of Washington, the Federal Court took occasion to re-examine 
the relation of minimum wage legislation to the Federal Consti- 
tution, saying in introducing its decision : 

The importance of the question, in which many States having 
similar laws are concerned, the close division by which the decision in 
the Adkins case was reached and the economic conditions which have 
supervened, and in the light of which the reasonableness of the exercise 
of the protective power of the State must be considered, make it not 
only appropriate, but we think imperative, that in deciding the present 
case the subject should receive fresh consideration. 

The decision was given on 29 March 1937. It declared the 
law of Washington to be a valid and proper exercise of the 
authority of that State, overruled the decision in the Adkins 
case, and in categorical terms declared minimum wage legislation 
compatible with the provisions of the Federal Constitution.? 
The majority opinion of the Court reviewed past minimum wage 
litigation, and with respect to it said among other things : 

In each case the violation alleged by those attacking minimum- 
wage regulation for women is deprivation of freedom of contract. 
What is this freedom ? The Constitution does not speak of freedom of 
contract. It speaks of liberty and prohibits the deprivation of liberty 
without due process of law. In prohibiting that deprivation the 
Constitution does not recognise an absolute and uncontrollable liberty. 
Liberty in each of its phases has its history and connotation. But the 
liberty safeguarded is liberty in a social organisation which requires the 
protection of law against the evils which menace the health, safety, 
morals and welfare of the people. 


The opinion took note of recent economic changes and 
declared : 


The legislature of the State was clearly entitled to consider the 
situation of women in employment, the fact that they are in the class 





2 UniTep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, WoMEN’s Bureau : A New Chapter 
in the History of the New York Minimum Wage Case. October 1986. 

? Cf. Monthly Labor Review, May 1937, pp. 1202-1205 : “ Minimum Wage Law 
of Washington State Held Constitutional ”’. 
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receiving the least pay, that their bargaining power is relatively weak 
and that they are the ready victims of those who would take advantage 
of their necessitous circumstances... The legislature had the right to 
consider that its minimum-wage requirements would be an important 
aid in carrying out its policy of protection. The adoption of similar 
requirements by many States evidences a deep-seated conviction both 
as to the presence of the evil and as to the means adapted to check 
it. Legislative response to that conviction cannot be regarded as 
arbitrary or capricious and that is all we have to decide. Even if 
the wisdom of the policy be regarded as debatable and its effects un- 
certain, still the legislature is entitled to its judgment. 
It further stated : 


The exploitation of a class of workers who are in an unequal posi- 
tion with respect to bargaining power and are thus relatively defence- 
less against the denial of a living wage is not only detrimental to their 
health and well-being but casts a direct burden for their support upon 
the community... The community is not bound to provide what is in 
effect a subsidy for unconscionable employers. The community may 
direct its law-making power to correct the abuse which springs from 
their selfish disregard of the public interest. 

Five of the nine judges of the Court concurred in the majority 
opinion, while four dissented and concurred in a minority 
opinion. Thus the case was decided by five votes to four, as 
the New York case had been.? 

The requirement of the payment of a living wage which 
had for 14 years been held inadmissible under the Constitution, 
was now categorically declared to be admissible and the lan- 
guage of the Court was such as to justify also new laws of the 
“ fair-wage ’’ type. As the result of this decision, all the newly 
enacted minimum wage laws were presumably valid, and also 
the older laws which had never been repealed but were invali- 
dated or curtailed in their functioning because of their pre- 
sumptive unconstitutionality. 

Before the decision, as already stated, there had been 
minimum wage laws on the statute-books of seventeen States. 
But in one State * the operation of the law had been checked 
on the advice of the State Attorney-General when the New 
York law was invalidated ; in two States no financial provision 
had been made for presumably unenforceable laws, and in two 





1 The judges concurring in the majority opinion were the four dissenting judges 
in the New York case and one of those who in that case had concurred in the 
majority opinion. The Adkins case involving the District of Columbia law, it will 
be remembered, was decided by five votes to three ; the judge who did not partici- 
pate in that decision is still a member of the Court ; he dissented in the New York 
case and concurred in the majority decision in the Washington case. 


2 New Jersey. 
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more the laws had been declared unenforceable in application 
to adult women.! Thus in only twelve jurisdictions was mini- 
mum wage legislation even ostensibly in force in application 
to any but juvenile workers. With the affirmation of the cons- 
titutionality of such legislation, the way was clearly open for 
its extension and active use; before the close of the year the 
number of jurisdictions having such legislation in force was 
doubled, and action under minimum wage laws had greatly 
increased. 

The State which had checked the operation of its law 
immediately put the machinery of application in motion again 
and shortly issued a first wage order.* Within a few weeks after 
the decision, the two States which had not previously imple- 
mented their laws by any financial provision for enforcement 
had voted the necessary funds. In New York, where the law 
had been invalidated in application to adult women, a new law 
was passed emphasising consideration of the cost of living; 
in the other State where the application of the law had been res- 
tricted to minors, application to adult women was revived by 
an opinion of the State Attorney-General.5 

Massachusetts, which in 1934 had replaced the original 


recommendatory law by a mandatory law, had in 1936, after 
the adverse opinion in the New York case, sought to save this 
mandatory law by converting it into a health measure, and 
had assigned the administration of the law to the State Depart- 
ment of Health. After the favourable decision in the Washington 
case, this State enacted its fourth minimum wage law, which 





1 Colorado and Utah had made no financial provision ; in Minnesota and New 
York the laws were being enforced only in application to minors. 

2 Cf. Monthly Labor Review, May 1937, pp. 1202-1205 ; Aug. 1937, pp. 381- 
393 (with chart showing provisions of each State law); Jan. 1938, pp. 194-200 
(with chart showing wage orders issued or made mandatory during 1937). 

8 Wage order for the laundry industry in New Jersey. 

4 Colorado had adopted minimum wage legislation before the adverse decision 
of the Supreme Court in 1923, but had left it continuously unimplemented by any 
financial provision ; in 1937 it both made financial provision and amended the law. 
Utah had also been among the States which legislated before 1923. In 1929 it had 
removed from the statute-books a presumably unconstitutional law. In 1933 it 
legislated again, but made no financial provision for enforcement until after the 
favourable decision in the Washington case. This State has lately issued a wage 
order for retail trade, fixing a minimum wage of $16.00 for a 42 44-hour week. The 
rate is based upon the cost of living and is one of the highest set in any State. The 
District of Columbia has fixed $17.00 for a week of 40 to 48 hours for the same 
employment. 

5 This was the 1913 law of Minnesota. The rates in effect when the law was 
previously in force are held to be revived automatically and so enforceable pending 
the fixing of new rates. 
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is of the new type, providing for the payment of a “ fair’ wage 
with due consideration of the cost of living, and for the issuance 
of directory orders which at the close of a specified period can 
be made mandatory.! 

Wisconsin, which had replaced its first minimum wage law 
(so far as concerned adult women) by a rather feeble measure, 
re-enacted its original law. The five State laws which had 
fallen into various degrees of disuse without direct invali- 
dation or repeal all became susceptible of active enforcement. 
By rulings of Attorneys-General, the original law of the District 
of Columbia invalidated in 1928, and the laws of Arkansas and 
Puerto Rico, invalidated on the precedent of the District of 
Columbia case, were re-established.2 Arizona, whose law had 
been invalidated on the same precedent, adopted a fresh law.’ 

A new law just adopted in Nevada received the Governor’s 
signature on the day on which the favourable decision in the 
Washington case was given. Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, 
which had never before legislated with respect to minimum 
wages, immediately adopted minimum wage laws. 

Thus, by the close of the year, nine months after the favour- 
able decision, minimum wage laws were in force in twenty- 
two of the forty-eight States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico; ten of these laws dated from before the first 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court and fourteen were recent 
enactments. 

During the year 1987, twelve new orders were adopted, 
thirteen directory orders became mandatory, and in one State 
eleven former orders were revised, their revision in most cases 
effecting increase of rates and shortening of hours.‘ In certain 
States where the stage of mandatory orders has not been reached, 
new directory orders have been issued, wage boards have been 
set up and have recommended rates for the approval of the 
industrial commission or other administrative authority, and 





1 Ten wage orders already issued under previous legislation became mandatory 
during the year after passing through the directory stage. 

2 The Arkansas law was held invalid by the United States Supreme Court in 
Donham v. West Nelson Manufacturing Co., 273 U.S. 657 (1926). The Puerto Rico 
law was invalidated by a decision of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico on the 
precedent of the District of Columbia case of 1923 in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

3 The Arizona law was invalidated by a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in Murphy v. Sardell, 269 U.S. 530 (1925). 

4 Cf. Unrrep STrates DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WoMEN’s BurREAU: Provisions 
of Wage Orders of States Operating under the Standard Minimum Wage Act, October 
1936 ; Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1938, pp. 194-200. 
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cost of living studies have been initiated. In the District of 
Columbia the rates established under the law before 1923 have 
been rescinded and the process of replacing them by new orders 
has already begun with orders issued for two principal employ- 
ments of the District. 


Tue CHARACTER OF PRESENT MinimumM WAGE LEGISLATION 


Ten of the laws now in force are of the new “ fair-wage ” 
type, and provide that each wage order shall be merely “ direc- 
tory ’’ for a certain period before it can be made enforceable 
by court procedure. The periods named in the State laws vary 
from 8 to 9 months. Eight laws are of the living-wage type 
and provide for wage fixing by orders which are immediately 
mandatory. Four laws are “ flat-rate’ laws in which a single 
mandatory minimum wage rate is fixed by the statute itself.* 

With the exception of the “ flat-rate’ laws, the minimum 
wage laws now in force generally call for the fixing of minimum 
wage rates through the agency of temporary ad hoc boards 
and permanent commissions. The usual procedure is that wage 
boards representing employers, employees, and the public, 
make the enquiries necessary for obtaining information on which 
to base minimum rates, and recommend rates to a commission 
or other permanent administrative agency; the permanent 
agency has power to accept or reject the recommendations 
of the temporary body. There is a certain amount of variation 
in nomenclature. For example, while in most jurisdictions the 
temporary bodies are called “wage boards”, in the District 
of Columbia the Minimum Wage Board is the permanent 
agency administering the law and the temporary bodies that 
make findings and recommend rates are called “ conferences ”’. 

Most of the laws are drafted in terms of general application 
with specified exceptions. Four laws make no exceptions 
whatever.? In two States‘ agricultural work and domestic 
service are excepted. In three States ® the exceptions comprise 





1 These are retail trade and laundry work ; the District is not an industrial 
area. 
2 These are the law of Nevada, one of the latest laws adopted, which provides a 
statutory minimum of $3 a day or $18 a week (for a 48-hour week), the re-estab- 
lished laws of Arkansas and Puerto Rico, and the law of South Dakota, which was 
never directly invalidated. 

8 The laws of California, Colorado, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

4 Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

5 New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota. 
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these occupations and certain others, the additional exceptions 
being, in the first State, work in hotels ; in the second, employ- 
ment by benevolent or religious bodies and employment of 
boys in the sale or delivery of newspapers or magazines; in 
the third, employment by railways and such other employments 
as may be exempted by the Attorney-General. Puerto Rico 
excepts agriculture and agricultural industries, and one State } 
excepts domestic service and public service. In eight States ? 
and the District of Columbia, the law is drafted in terms of 
inclusive application but with reference to industrial and 
commercial occupations only. In three States * the law is not 
in terms of general application but of application to particular 
lists of industries ; these include, in all three States, industrial 
and commercial employments, Jaundries, hotels, and restaurants, 

In twelve States * the law applies to women and to minors 
of either sex, defined as persons under twenty-one years of 
age; in five States® and the District of Columbia it applies 
to women and to minors defined as persons under eighteen 
years of age; in California, application to women and minors 
is to females over and under twenty-one, but to males only 
up to the age of eighteen. The laws of three States * and Puerto 
Rico apply to females only. 

The law of Oklahoma makes an important innovation in 
applying to all workers, including adult men. When action 
has been taken by the State Industrial Welfare Commission 
on the rates which are to be proposed by eight wage boards, 
already convened, a large proportion of the wage-earners of 
the State will be covered by wage orders, since the law provides 
that each order shall apply to all similar or competing indus- 
tries or occupations.’ 





' Nevada. 

2 North Dakota, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Okla- 
homa, Utah, and Washington. 

8 Arizona, Arkansas (where the cotton industry and gathering and preserving 
of fruits and agricultural products are excepted), and South Dakota (where meat 
packing is explicitly included). 

4 Arizona, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 

5 Colorado, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 

® The law of Arkansas applies to women and minor female workers, and that 
of South Dakota to women and girls (over fourteen years of age) ; the Nevada law 
refers only to “ women”. 

? Since this article was written, a case under the Oklahoma law has been taken 
to court, as was to be anticipated, to challenge the constitutionality of the law 
in application to adult men. 
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EFFECTS OF ESTABLISHING MINIMUM WAGES FOR WoMEN 
BuT Not For MEN. 


Minimum wage rates for women have not been in force 
for long periods anywhere but in Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia. In Massachusetts the law in force from 1912 to 1937 
was non-mandatory, and in California original wage orders 
were left for many years without replacement or revision. 
Elsewhere the laws have had relatively brief periods of enfor- 
cement. Nevertheless some samplings of the effects of Ameri- 
can minimum wage laws may be made by comparing wages 
before and during the periods in which these laws have been 
in force and by comparing conditions in the same occupations 
in comparable towns in contiguous States with and without 
minimum wage laws. 

In October 1937 the Women’s Bureau published a pamphlet 
analysing the available evidence.! The figures from State after 
State testify to an increase of wage rates and of average weekly 
earnings in occupations for which minimum wage rates were 
fixed. The available data for various occupations also indicate 
that the proportion of women paid at rates above the figure 
fixed as the legal minimum was larger after the establishment 
of minimum wage rates than before; this seems to have been 
the case even over periods of a few months and up to two 
years, when neither changes in the cost of living nor in the 
condition of the employment market were such as to have 
effectively neutralised a tendency of higher wage rates to fall 
towards the minimum. 

The same study also adduces evidence to show that the 
fixing of minimum wage rates for women has not resulted in 
replacement of women by men. Men and women are not com- 
monly employed for precisely the same work. The data give 
no evidence as to whether an actual equating of men’s and 
women’s wages affects sex distribution in employment, since 
the rates set for women’s minimum wages have so far been below 
the usual levels of the rates paid to men.? A special study of 





1 Benefits of Minimum Wage Legislation for Women. 

2 For comparisons of men’s and women’s wages, see “ The Codes of Fair Compe- 
tition and Women’s Wages in the United States”’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. X XIX, No. 6, June 1934, pp. 812-822, and Mary Elizabeth Pinceon : Women 
in the Economy of the United States of America, a Summary Report, p. 187 (United 
States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1937). See also Unrrep Srates 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S Bureau : Differences in the Earnings of Women 
and Men. Bulletin No. 152. 
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the laundry industry, in which employment of women was 
reputed to be decreasing, showed that such reduction as had 
occurred had been due to technological changes, and not to 
replacement of women by men on account of the increased cost 
of women’s labour. The proportion of women among the workers 
employed in individual undertakings studied had not only 
increased but had increased more in the State of New York, 
where a legal minimum wage rate was in force, than in the 
neighbouring State of Pennsylvania, which had no minimum 


wage law. 
PRESENT TENDENCIES 


The Federal Department of Labor has in recent years 
convened, under the auspices of the Women’s Bureau, a series 
of conferences of State minimum wage administrators to consider 
all aspects of minimum wage regulation. 

The seventh of these conferences was convened in October 
1987. It discussed, among other matters, the desirability of 
standardising practice and procedure throughout the country 
and of eliminating “unfair” competition between States by 
setting similar rates for the same occupations in different loca- 
lities. The conference approved action towards both these 
ends; and to promote this action the Women’s Bureau has 
appointed two committees, one to consider the scope of wage 
orders, and the other to study the standards, statistical records, 
techniques, and procedures, of the States having minimum 
wage laws. The Women’s Bureau has sent to these States 
requests for information concerning the matters with which 
the committees are to deal. 

While the Federal Department of Labor is thus collaborating 
with the States in perfecting the means of minimum wage control, 
the Federal Government has taken measures to secure observance 
of wage standards where its relation to private employment 
gives it direct power and responsibility. It requires payment 
of “ prevailing wages’, as defined by the Secretary of Labor 
for work done under Government contracts and in employ- 
ment on vessels receiving an operating-differential subsidy from 
Government funds, and it requires sugar-growers, in order to 
qualify for Federal benefit payments, to pay such wages as 
the Secretary of Agriculture, after public hearing or hearings, 
determines to be fair and reasonable.* 


1 Cf. the “ Walsh-Healy Act ”, the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and the Sugar 
Act of 1937. 
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In addition, there has just been enacted! a law providing 
for the establishment of minimum wage and maximum hours 
standards for the employment of workers of both sexes through- 
out the country. It applies only to undertakings engaged in 
inter-State commerce, and it places an upper limit on the mi- 
nimum wage rates, and a lower limit on the maximum hours, 
which may be established. This measure will obviously, in 
the twenty-six States that have as yet no minimum wage 
legislation, check exploitation of workers producing or handling 
goods passing over the State borders. It will also secure States 
which have minimum wage laws against competition from 
wholly unregulated areas within the United States, and decrease 
the risk, always feared, of losing industries through their trans- 
fer to unregulated areas. Thus the Federal measure will sup- 
port State action, but the limitation of its control to undertak- 
ings doing inter-State business and the fact that it fixes a maxi- 
mum limit for the rates that may be established Federally, 
leave a large field for State action. State minimum wage legis- 
lation seems destined to spread and, whether applicable only 
to women and minors or to all workers, to provide the detail 
in the foundations of the wage structure in most of the occupa- 


tions in which wages are not effectively determined by collective 
bargaining. 
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DIsTRIBUTION OF LAND AND COMPOSITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION 


Switzerland is a country of small-scale farming. The following 
table, taken from the Federal census of undertakings of 1929, clas- 
sifies the 238,000 farms of the country according to their area, and 
shows at the same time the proportion of the total cultivated land 
of Switzerland (1,434,000 hectares) covered by each category : 





. 7 Percentage . Percentage 
Size Number of at total Area cultivated of total 


ag 3 
(hectares *) farms stenetats (hectares) oan 





0o- 1 39,870 16.7 22,341 

1- 3 60,332 25.3 116,748 

3- 5 40,565 17.0 161,443 

5-10 57,236 24.0 410,550 
10-15 21,130 8.9 256,276 
15-20 8,357 3.5 142,980 
20-30 5,528 2.3 130,339 
30-50 2,427 1.0 85,800 
50-70 613 0.3 29,833 
over 70 872 0.4 77,857 
Farms without 
productive land 1,539 0.6 -- 





Total; 238,469 1,434,167 























2 A hectare is 2.47 acres. 

Farms of less than 10 hectares account for 83 per cent. of the total 
number, and 50 per cent. of the total area of cultivated land. For 
undertakings of 10 to 20 hectares the corresponding figures are 12 per 





1 This report is one of those prepared for the first session of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee of the I.L.O. The first article in this series, dealing with 
the United States, appeared in the June 1938 issue of the Review (Vol. XXXVII, 
No. 6), pp. 754-763. 
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cent. and 28 per cent., while for those of more than 20 hectares they 
are 4 per cent. and 35 per cent. It should be noted that most of the 
units of more than 50 hectares are large grazing tracts for the summer 
pasture of cattle in common, or belong to official institutions such as 
agricultural schools, hospitals, corporations, etc. 

The distribution of the land determines the composition of the 
agricultural population. According to the census of undertakings of 
1929, only 47,503 farms, or 20 per cent. of the total number, employed 
permanent hired workers. Altogether 80,292 hired workers not 
belonging to the families of the farmers were employed. This figure 
amounts to only 13 per cent. of the total number of persons per- 
manently engaged in agriculture (614,113). It should be noted, 
however, that these totals include persons engaged in housekeeping. 

In 105,150 undertakings, or nearly half of the total number, 
temporary workers were employed either during the summer or, more 
generally, during the principal agricultural seasons (hay-making, 
harvest, etc.), or for certain special work (children, for example, are 
employed to tend cattle in the autumn). At least half of these aux- 
iliary workers were members of the farmers’ families normally working 
in industry or some domestic occupation. According to the census of 
undertakings, the farmers’ declarations showed that, apart from 
members of their families, they employed altogether 34,374 men, 
10,423 women, and 2,954 children, as temporary workers. These 
figures, however, give only a rough indication of the position, for in 
many cases the same person may work on two or three farms, thus 
figuring two or three times in the farmers’ returns and also in the 
statistics. 

The Federal population census of 1930, which included under 
agriculture only those persons whose normal occupation was of an 
agricultural character, excluding those engaged chiefly in house- 
keeping on farms, furnishes information which supplements that 
contained in the census of undertakings. It classifies the occupied 
agricultural population as follows : 


Independent persons 186,821 
Members of farmers’ families 116,098 
Male and female farm hands 68,635 
Male and female day labourers 14,650 


Total 386,204 


302,919 


83,285 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the problems of 
agricultural labour and the protection of agricultural workers assume 
in Switzerland a different form from that taken in countries of large- 
scale farming. Agricultural wage earners constitute only a quarter 
or a fifth of the whole occupied agricultural population. The 14,000 
or 15,000 day labourers are generally able to keep themselves in more 
or less permanent employment with work on one or several farms 
and casual work in other occupations—in forestry, for instance, 
during the winter. Of the 70,000 odd regular farm hands, perhaps 
half intend to make themselves independent sooner or later. Many 
of them are the sons of farmers receiving a few years’ training under 
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an employer before returning home and taking over the family farm. 
Knowing that their condition is only temporary, and anticipating that 
when they are farming on their own account they will have to work 
hard in order to make ends meet, they do not attach much importance 
to such questions as the reduction of hours of work and the intro- 
duction of a regular weekly rest or social insurance schemes. As 
regards the other wage earners, it would be difficult to provide for 
them by law conditions differing from those of the farmers whose daily 
work, and as a rule whose family life, they share. 

The number of paid women workers in Swiss agriculture is rela- 
tively small, having fallen very considerably during the last fifty 
years. According to the Federal census of undertakings of 1929, 
16,508 of the 80,292 permanent agricultural workers, or a little over 
20 per cent., were women. In addition, 10,423 farmers reported 
women in temporary paid employment on their farms. 

It should be noted that in Switzerland only a very few women 
are employed principally or exclusively for farm work. Three quarters 
of the women included in the census of undertakings probably work 
more as domestic servants than as farm workers in the strict sense 
of the term. 

Thus the Federal population census of 1930, which does not classify 
women chiefly engaged in domestic work under agriculture, shows a 
much smaller number of women employed in agriculture than the 
census of undertakings. The figures are as follows : 

Male Female 

Farm hands 52,001 8,551 
Cowherds 7,926 — 
Carters 2,681 _ 
Swineherds 239 1 
Shepherds 140 — 
Total 62,987 3,552 

Day labourers 13,269 1,212 


The statements made in the remainder of this article referring to 
male agricultural workers apply in a large measure to female workers. 

Children’s labour plays an important part in Swiss agriculture. 
From the age of ten or twelve years children begin to perform small 
services for their parents. From this time onward their help, both 
in the form of light work all the year round, and especially at harvest 
time, becomes increasingly valuable. Without this child labour the 
farmer would in many cases be compelled to hire temporary workers, 
and would often have difficulty in finding them. In agricultural dis- 
tricts school holidays are nearly always adapted to the seasonal needs 
of agriculture. 

In the Federal census of undertakings of 1929 the number of 
children under 15 years working with their parents or other relatives, 
and included in the category of “permanent” workers, is 97,933, of 
whom at least half are boys. About 80 per cent. of these children 
doubtless go to school, and work on the farms only outside school 
hours and during the holidays. The census also mentions 22,271 chil- 
dren of farmers’ families as “‘ temporary ” workers. 
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Child labour is regulated by Federal legislation only as regards 
industry, handicrafts, and transport, in which occupations the mini- 
mum age for employment is fixed at 14 years. A Bill fixing this age 
at 15 in the three occupations mentioned and in certain other occu- 
pations is at present before Parliament ; but agriculture, forestry, 
domestic service, etc., will be excluded expressly from the scope of 
the Act. 

Nevertheless, the employment of children of school age in agricul- 
ture, whether permanently or temporarily, and whether in their own 
families or outside, is subject to the restrictions imposed by the school- 
leaving age, which varies from canton to canton between 13 and 16 
years, the usual age being 14 or 15. 

According to the Federal census of undertakings, of the 80,292 
persons permanently employed in agriculture outside their own 
families, 4,786 were children under 15 years of age, the proportion 
of this group to the total number of workers employed varying from 
0.5 per cent. to 6 per cent. in the different cantons. In addition, 2,954 
farmers reported that they were employing children under 15 years 
of age in a temporary capacity. 

As a general rule, children working outside their own families 
are well treated and are given work suited to their strength. Excep- 
tions, however, do occur. It sometimes happens, for instance, that 
local authorities having orphans in their charge place them, in order 
to save a few hundred francs, with farmers who ask for little or nothing 
in the way of maintenance allowance. In such cases there is a danger 
that the children will be compelled to do work beyond their strength, 
or that they will not be given proper food. 

The employment of children in agriculture, whether by their own 
parents or by others, was very sharply criticised some thirty years 
ago. It is worth noting, however, that these attacks have now almost 
ceased and that a more objective view of the matter is taken. 


WAGES 
As shown by various enquiries of the Secretariat of the Swiss 
Peasants’ Union! the wages of the principal classes of permanent 
agricultural workers have varied as follows : 





Monthly wage 
Class 





Before the war 1930 1935-36 





francs francs francs 
Male farm hands 47 85 71 
Cowherds 60 113 95 
Carters 58 100 81 
Female farm hands 30 59 49 


























? See for example : Les salaires et les conditions de travail dans l’agriculture suisse ; 
—_ de 1929-30. Publication No. 98 of the Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ 
nion. 
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To these figures must be added the value of the maintenance 
supplied by the employer (board, lodging, and laundry), which may 
be estimated at 60 to 80 francs for men and 50 to 60 francs for women. 
The present total monthly wage of male workers would thus be approxi- 
mately 140 to 170 frances and that of female workers between 100 and 
110 francs. 

The wages of day labourers have passed through similar variations. 
At the present time they vary, according to the season, between 
6 and 8 francs for men and 4 and 5 francs for women, without board ; 
and between 3.50 and 5 francs for men and 2.50 and 3.50 francs for 
women, with board. 

In 1930 the Secretariat estimated that the real wages of agricultural 
workers (allowing for the rise in the cost of living) had increased by 
9 to 24 per cent. (according to the class of worker) as compared with 
the pre-war figures. Since 1930 the economic depression, which 
involved a great reduction in the income derived from agriculture, has 
led to a considerable reduction in wages. Nevertheless, since the cost 
of living has fallen correspondingly, it may be said that real wages have 
remained on the whole about 10 per cent. higher than before the war. 

There is no doubt that agricultural wages are small compared 
with those earned in other occupations. It would be difficult, however, 
for farmers to increase them. The enquiries into agricultural profits 
carried out by the Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union! show 
that the yield from the work of the family on the farm has fallen 
considerably since 1930, and in spite of a quite noticeable improvement 
from 1935 onward it still remains lower per working member than 
the income of a farm hand. The following table may serve to 
illustrate this : 





Monthly yield of 
agricultural work 





Per working 


Per family monies 





francs francs 

1906-13 183 82 

1928-30 240 
1931 66 
1932 —43 
1833 73 


65 




















* See the annual reports entitled Recherches relatives a la rentabilité de l’agri- 
culture. 
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It should be said, in order to avoid confusion, that the Secretariat, 
in computing these figures, has reckoned the value of the main- 
tenance of the family at its actual cost. The figures in the second 
column may thus be compared with the total monthly income of 144 
to 170 francs which was given above as that of farm servants. 


Hours oF Work 


There is no regulation of hours of work in Swiss agriculture, and 
it would probably be extremely difficult to introduce any compulsory 
system by means of legislation. As was shown by the figures quoted 
at the beginning of this report, only 20 per cent. of the total number 
of agricultural undertakings permanently employ farm hands or regular 
day labourers, and most of these only employ one or two workers. 
Moreover, persons employed by a farmer share the work with him 
and his family. In at least nine farms out of ten they take their meals 
with the family and are considered in many ways as belonging to 
the family. 

The enquiries carried out by the Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union in 1929-30 1 showed that hours of work per day for the whole 
country were as follows: 

Cowherds Other workers 
hours minutes hours minutes 
Spring 12 25 ll 25 
Haymaking 13 45 13 30 
Summer 13 10 12 45 
Autumn 12 10 11 20 
Winter 11 10 10 


Season 


Average 12 15 11 25 


These hours include the time required to go to and from the fields. 
In winter the work is less intense and less tiring than in summer, and 
frequently one or two hours a day counted as hours of work ought 
really to be considered rather as hours of attendance. 

It is nevertheless true that on many farms the hours of work, 
both of members of the family and of paid workers, are too long. 
It is a curious fact that hours of work in agriculture have increased 
by five to ten minutes a day since 1909, in a period when hours of 
work fell considerably in industry and trade. There can be no doubt 
that the long hours of work in agriculture are one of the principal 
causes of the difficulty encountered by farmers in finding and keeping 
trained workers. The Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union con- 
siders an improvement of present conditions to be necessary. Although 
any rapid and far-reaching reform is likely to be hindered by the small 
income of the farmers and frequently also by the shortage of labour, 
a more rational organisation of the work would make it possible to 
reduce hours to some extent without harmful economic consequences 
to the undertaking. 





1 Publication No. 98 (quoted above), p. 123. 
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WEEKLY ReEst AND Ho.ipays with Pay 


Except for most publicly-owned undertakings and institutions, 
there is in Switzerland no statutory regulation of holidays with pay. 
A Federal Act of 26 September 1931 made a weekly rest period com- 
pulsory in industry, handicrafts, and a number of other occupations. 
Agriculture and forestry, however, as well as domestic service etc., 
are expressly excluded from the occupations covered by the Act, 
though it has been made applicable with certain modifications to 
paid workers employed in horticulture (by an Order of 3 August 
1935). The legislation of some of the cantons forbids work in the 
fields on Sundays, except in special cases. 

In this connection it is worth noting that very many farm baile, 
especially the younger workers, like to change their positions every 
year or two. Very often, either voluntarily or involuntarily, they 
have an interval of rest between two situations, though of course 
these holidays are without pay. 

Most farmers do in fact realise the need for a period of rest each 
week, both for themselves and for their employees. Nevertheless, 
the cattle have to be attended to on Sunday just as on other days 
of the week, and various other small jobs may need to be done. Accord- 
ing to the enquiry carried out by the Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union in 1929-30 1, average hours of work on Sunday were at that time 
5 hours and 35 minutes for cowherds and 2 hours and 35 minutes 
for other workers. At certain times, especially in the very busy hay- 
making season (particularly if the weather is uncertain), in so far as 
the cantonal legislation does not forbid it absolutely, farmers work 
all day on Sundays. 

Since 1909 hours of work on Sundays have increased slightly for 
cowherds and considerably for other workers—a tendency which is 
deeply deplored by the Secretariat. On many farms certain jobs, 
especially cleaning, which could quite well be done on Saturday 
afternoon, at least in winter, are postponed until Sunday morning. 

The Secretariat’s enquiry of 1929-830 showed that the number 
of entirely free days in the year was 11 for cowherds, as compared 
with 8 in 1909, and 24 for other workers, as compared with 33 in 1909. 
It should be observed, however, that the findings of the two enquiries 
are not strictly comparable, and the results undoubtedly give too 
favourable an impression on account of the large proportion of replies 
received from publicly-owned institutions, where conditions are 
generally better than on private farms. On the whole, it would appear 
that there has been retrogression instead of improvement in the 
matter of days off. 

With very few exceptions, holidays consist of single days, though 
it ought to be possible, where there are two or three men (employer, 
employee, and sometimes a grown-up son) on a farm, to arrange 
holidays of several consecutive days every year for a worker who 
desires them. As long ago as 1911 this suggestion was made by the 





1 Publication No. 98 (quoted above), pp. 124 and following. 
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Secretariat 1, and in 19380, after a new study of the question, the 
Secretariat embodied it in a model contract of service. ? 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


According to the Federal population census, the number of persons 
in wage-paid employment in agriculture (day labourers, farm hands, 
and persons employed in similar work) fell as follows between 1888 
and 1930: 


Year Men Women Total 

1888 103,058 22,962 126,020 
1900 98,444 16,057 114,501 
1910 83,412 12,106 95,518 
1920 83,022 10,757 93,779 
1930 78,381 4,904 83,285 


In the space of about forty years, the number of wage-paid agri- 
cultural workers thus fell by one third. This reduction, which may 
be compared with a much smaller reduction in the number of farmers 
and members of their families engaged in agriculture, is due chiefly 
to social developments. It has been counterbalanced to some extent 
by the progress of rationalisation and particularly by the more general 
use of machinery. 

On the whole, it may be said that there is neither unemployment 
nor a shortage of hands in Swiss agriculture. In some districts the 
farmers report that they have no difficulty in finding all the workers 
they need, while in others they claim that there is a considerable 
shortage of labour. These differences, however, tend to be cancelled 
out through natural migration movements and through the work of 
the employment exchanges. According to the official figures, the 
number of persons seeking agricultural and horticultural employment 
was 870 at the end of July 1936 (summer) and 2,845 at the end of 
January 1937 (winter). But a considerable proportion of these persons, 
especially in summer, ought not to be considered as “ unemployed ”’ ; 
they are simply workers seeking new situations. Several thousand 
residence permits are granted annually to aliens coming to Switzer- 
land to perform special work in agriculture. Between 1931 and 1936 
the number of these permits was reduced from 12,882 to 5,089, but 
the purpose of the reduction was not so much to provide more employ- 
ment for Swiss agricultural workers as to encourage unemployed 
industrial workers of rural origin to return to agriculture. 

There is, of course, much less farm work to be done in winter 
than in summer. Thanks to the predominance of cattle-raising, 
however, the difference is much smaller in Switzerland than in most 
countries ; 58 per cent. of the work is done from May to October 
(summer) and 42 per cent. from November to April (winter). * 





1 Cf. La question ouvriére agricole en Suisse, Part Il, p. 65. Publication No. 40 
of the Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union. 

2 Publication No. 98 (quoted above), p. 180. 

3 SECRETARIAT DES Paysans Suisses : “ Untersuchungen iiber die Verwendung 
und Verteilung der Arbeitszeit in schweizerischen Bauernbetrieben ”’, in Annuaire 
agricole de la Suisse 1933, p. 1186. 
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The farmer usually keeps his employees on during the winter even 
when he would be able to manage without some or all of them. He 
does this partly for social reasons—because dismissals would be 
looked upon unfavourably in the village—but partly also because 
he might have difficulty in finding good workers in the spring. The 
revised Federal Code of Obligations, which came into force on 1 January 
1912, attempted to make the termination of agricultural contracts 
of service by the employer in the autumn and by the worker in the 
spring more difficult, by increasing the period of notice from 14 days 
to 6 weeks. Section 349 stipulates that : 

In terminating a contract of agricultural employment providing 
that the labourer shall live in the household of the farmer, an employer 
who, during the months of September, October, or November, dis- 
misses a worker who has worked for him throughout the summer 
shall observe a period of notice of six weeks ; a worker who has been 
in the service of the same employer throughout the winter and who 
gives notice for February, March, or April, shall observe the same 
period of six weeks. 


Some farm hands are of course dismissed in the autumn, and it is 
probable that dismissals have become more frequent during the last 
few years as a result of the depression. Nevertheless, a good worker 
nearly always finds new employment very quickly. 

Day labourers generally have no difficulty in finding work through- 
out the agricultural season. In winter, perhaps, their position is more 
difficult, but many of them own small holdings where they can work 
on their own account. Many of them, too, find employment under 
the local authorities in woodcutting and various other kinds of work. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance, subsidised from the Federal 
budget and organised by the cantons, is very widespread in Switzer- 
land, particularly in industry. So far as the writer is aware, however, 
unemployment insurance is nowhere compulsory for agricultural 
workers, and the number voluntarily insured must be negligible. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


A Federal Act of 13 June 1911 set up a Swiss National Accident 
Insurance Fund with headquarters at Lucerne. Insurance under this 
scheme is compulsory for certain classes of persons, but not for agri- 
cultural workers. Voluntary insurance, though provided for by the 
Act, has for various reasons not yet been organised. 

Accidents are, however, fairly frequent in farm work. According 
to the Civil Code, liability usually rests with the employer, and many 
farmers have therefore voluntarily insured themselves and their 
employees against accidents, including risks resulting from civil 
liability. In this they have been assisted by the Swiss Agricultural 
Society, which has made an arrangement with the two principal 
insurance companies, the Winterthur and the Ziirich. Many of the 
farmers, however, have insured with the Assurance mutuelle vaudoise, 
an insurance society organised on co-operative principles. The 
commonest type of insurance is per hectare, though in exceptional 
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cases a farmer may prefer to insure separately some or all of the 
persons working for him. 

The enquiry made by the Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union 
in 1929-801 showed that 59 per cent. of the total number of farm 
hands were at that time insured against accidents, including civil 
liability. The proportion is now probably in the neighbourhood of 
70 per cent. 

Sickness insurance is not organised on a Federal basis in Switzer- 
land, though under the Act of 13 June 1911 the Federal Government 
subsidises sickness insurance funds. The cantons are empowered to 
make insurance compulsory for the whole population or for certain 
classes. Funds are frequently organised on a local basis, the cantons 
having delegated their powers to the local authorities. 

Switzerland possesses to-day nearly 1,200 recognised sickness 
funds, with 3,500 sections. The Federal subsidies granted in 1936 
amounted to 10.4 million francs. 

According to the enquiry of 1929-30 *, sickness funds were to be 
found in about two thirds of the rural communes, and included about 
two thirds of the farm hands in each locality. 


OLpD-AGE AND Survivors’ INSURANCE 


Life insurance, generally combined with old-age insurance, is very 
common in the towns but much less so in the country. 

From 80 to 85 per cent. of the farm hands are unmarried, and 
consider it unnecessary to insure their lives. The number of workers 


who insure against old age is also very small. They prefer to save as 
much as possible out of their earnings with a view either to setting 
up on their own or to providing for their old age. 

Many farm servants, however, are persons without much initiative 
or sense of thrift. Very often, on arriving at the age of 60 or so, and 
realising that they can no longer work, they find themselves in serious 
difficulties. Sometimes, no doubt, their former employers keep them 
on out of pity, offering them board and lodging in exchange for what- 
ever services they can still render. Failing this help, they generally 
become a charge on their relatives or upon the community. 

In execution of an amendment to the Constitution adopted in 
1925, the two Federal Chambers passed, on 17 June 1931, an Act 
setting up compulsory old-age and survivors’ insurance for the whole 
adult population of the country. The annual contribution was fixed 
at 18 francs for men and 12 francs for women, while the contribution 
of employers was fixed at 15 francs for each employee. Exemptions 
and reductions were provided for in special cases. Every insured 
person aged 65 or over was entitled to a basic pension of 200 francs, 
to which was added, for persons with small means, a supplementary 
allowance not exceeding 400 francs, financed chiefly from the proceeds 
of taxes on tobacco and alcohol. In the event of death of the head 
of a family, his widow and children were entitled to benefit in the form 
either of a lump sum or of a pension. 


1 Cf. Publication No. 98 (quoted above), p. 132. 
2 Ibid. 
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Unfortunately, a referendum (on 6 December 19381) called for 
by the opponents of the Act resulted in its rejection by a large majority 
of the Swiss people. In spite of the advice given by their leaders, the 
farmers, blind to the great social importance and value of the scheme, 
contributed largely to its rejection. 

The situation thus remains as before for elderly farm hands without 
resources. There are only a very few charitable institutions into 
which they can be received. At Oeschberg, in the Berthoud district 
(Berne), there is an institution financed by legacies, in which about 
forty retired farm hands spend their last years; and in the Canton 
of Lucerne farmers have collected a sum of about 450,000 francs for 
the erection of a similar home. But usually, unless they are kept on 
by sympathetic employers, aged farm labourers without resources 
become a charge upon brothers and sisters who are in a_ position 
to provide for them (under Sections 328 and 829 of the Civil Code). 
Failing this, they must be supported by the village from which they 
come or by a welfare institution. During the last few years, in order 
partly to fill the gap left by the absence of old-age insurance legislation, 
the Federal Government has been placing annually 7 million francs 
at the disposal of the cantons and one million at the disposal of the 
Old-Age Foundation for the assistance of necessitous aged persons, 
widows, and orphans. In a message of 17 September 1937, the Federal 
Council invited the Chambers to increase these grants to 10 million 
francs for the cantons and 2 million francs for the Old-Age and Orphans’ 
Foundations. 


SocraL Stratus, MARRIAGE, AND ACCESS TO THE LAND 


The town dweller, even if he is only an ordinary worker, tends _ 
to consider the farm labourer as a person of lower condition than 
himself. Fortunately the farm labourer is ignorant of this judgment 
or, if he is aware of it, attaches small importance to it. Living and 
working as a rule along with the family of his employer, he considers 
himself the equal of the members of the family and in some respects 
of the employer himself. This is especially true of farm workers who 
are the sons of peasants or who feel that their condition does not 
differ much from that of their employers. 

The serious aspect of this type of employment is the difficulty 
that it places in the way of marriage. The small cash wages hardly 
permit the maintenance of a family. Moreover, on account of the 
housing problem or for other practical reasons, farmers do not like 
engaging married workers. In districts where houses are grouped in 
villages a married worker could sometimes find accommodation in 
the neighbourhood of the farm, but his absence during the night and 
at mealtimes would be inconvenient for his employer. The result is 
that hardly 10 per cent. of the total number of farm labourers of 
80 years of age are married. 

On the other hand, it has been mentioned that quite a large number 
of farm hands are young men who are “ seeing the world ”’, as it were, 
before returning to their parents and taking over the family farm. 
Others, at the age of 25 or 30 years, change their occupation. Of 
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those who remain farm labourers, some may find positions which 
will permit them to marry, their wives occasionally finding employ- 
ment at housework on the farm. Moreover, those who are thrifty 
can generally, if they really wish it, make themselves independent 
sooner or later. Of their monthly wages of 70 to 100 francs they can 
easily save 30 to 50, and an annual saving of 500 francs from the 
age of 18 years onward will provide, with interest, a sum of about 
8,000 to 10,000 francs by the time the worker has reached the age of 
80 or 35. He is then in a position to rent a small farm or buy a little 
land, on which he can maintain a family. At first he may have to 
supplement the income from this land by working as a day labourer 
elsewhere ; but he may well be able, by continued saving and the 
acquisition of additional land, to become completely independent 
sooner or later. He may, of course, be able to borrow enough money 
to buy or rent quite a large holding at the age of 30 or 35 years. 

At the request of the Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, 
the Federal Statistical Office drew up, on the basis of the population 
census of 1900, a table (given below) showing for nine cantons the 
distribution of farm hands and day labourers by age groups and the 
proportion of married persons in each group. ! 





Percentage distribution Percentage married 
by age groups 





Farm hands Day labourers Farm hands | Day !abourers 





Under 20 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 


70 and over 





Total or average 























The census of 1930 shows that the situation has hardly changed 
during the last 30 years as regards the distribution of farm hands 
and day labourers by age. The same is probable true as regards 





1 Cf. La question ouvriére agricole en Suisse, Part I, pp. 43 and following. Publi- 
cation No. 31 of the Secretariat. 
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marriage. The following table shows for comparison the percentage 
of independent farmers in each age group : 





Percentage distribution by age groups 





Age group 
Farm hands Day labourers Independent farmers 





Under 20 
20-29 
80-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 


70 and over 























These tables show clearly that: (1) the number of farm hands 
falls rapidly from one age group to the next ; (2) the number of day 
labourers remains fairly constant, the increases (former farm hands) 
compensating for the decreases (persons setting up finally on their 
own) ; (3) the proportion of married persons, both in each age group 
and in the total, is much smaller in the case of farm hands than in 
that of day labourers. 

With a view to making it easier for farm labourers and sons of 
small farmers to become independent, the Swiss Peasants’ Union 
established, in 1921, a “ Financial Guarantee Fund ”’, which is organ- 
ised as a co-operative society. This fund furnishes security, up to 
10,000 francs for purchase and 5,000 francs for rent, to peasants’ 
sons and former farm labourers desiring to set up on their own, on the 
threefold condition that they have been employed in agriculture for 
at least ten years, that they possess the necessary training and 
character, and that the price (of hire or purchase as the case may be) 
of the holding to be acquired is reasonable. The fund has already 
furnished security in this way to about 500 applicants, representing 
a total value of about 3 million francs. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Report of a Departmental Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain’: 


Miners’ Nystagmus, General Medical Procedure, 
and Agreements for Lump Sum Settlement 


In October 1935 the British Home Secretary appointed a Committee 
of nine members to enquire into certain aspects of the law of work- 
men’s compensation and to make recommendations whether by way 
of amendment of the law or otherwise. The three matters the Com- 
mittee was given to deal with were miners’ nystagmus, general medical 
procedure, and agreements for lump-sum settlement. 

The Report of the Committee was issued in January 1938. It is 
divided into three parts, each dealing with one of the three above- 
mentioned matters. 


MINER’s NysTAGMUS 


The disease known as miner’s nystagmus is an ocular disorder 
of frequent occurrence among underground workers in coal mines. 
To the miner it often means loss of employment, either temporarily 
or permanently, and the substitution of compensation for his wages. 
To the owner the cost in compensation is high in Great Britain (about 
£450,000 a year), for the number of cases is considerable (about 10,000 
a year, including 2,000 new cases) and the disease is usually of long 
duration. The number of cases since 1908 is shown in detail in the 
table (p. 58). 


Circumstances Leading up to the Enquiry 


“'Nystagmus” was included in the schedule of compensable 
industrial diseases in 1907, in consequence of a recommendation of 
the Departmental Committee on Compensation for Industrial Diseases 
appointed in 1906. At that date comparatively little was known about 
the disease, and consequently it was decided to set up a special Com- 
mittee to study it more closely. In its report, published in 1912, this 
Committee pointed out that the word “ nystagmus”, which merely 
means oscillation of the eyeballs, was no more than the name of a 
symptom and could not conveniently be employed to name a disease. 
“ Miner’s nystagmus ”’, on the other hand, was a term well understood 
to name a disease or group of symptoms, practically confined to 
miners, of which oscillation of the eyeballs (nystagmus) was the 
commonest, but not invariably present, objective sign. A new descrip- 





1 Home OrFice: Report by the Departmental Committee on certain questions 
arising under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. January 1938. Cmd. 5657. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED UNDERGROUND IN COAL MINES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING COMPEN- 
SATION FOR MINER’S NYSTAGMUS, 1908-1936 





Number Number of persons to whom com- 
employed pensation was paid 
below ground 
at coal mines 
in Old New Col. 5 to Col. 4 to 
Great Britain cases cases Totals Col. 2 Col. 2 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Percentages 








74 
380 
662 

1,144 


2,149 
3,731 


4,804 
5,063 


7,635 
7,890 
8,270 


7,164 
7,263 


8,354 
8,523 
8,068 
7,174 
6,591 
6,202 





























4 In this year the definition of the disease was altered from the original description “ Nys- 
tagmus ’’—Process “ Mining ’’ to “ The disease known as miner’s nystagmus, whether occurring 
in miners or others and whether the sympton of oscillation of the eyeballs be present or not’’. 


* Figures for the month of March. In December of this year, which was the year of the 
general stoppage, the figures were 747,000. 


tion was therefore recommended, and inserted in the schedule as 
follows : “ the disease known as miner’s nystagmus, whether occurring 
in miners or others and whether the symptom of oscillation of the 
eyeballs be present or not ”’. 

From 1908 onwards, the number of cases of nystagmus increased 
steadily and rapidly, with a marked increase in new cases after the 
amendment made in the schedule in 1912. In view of this situation, 
the Home Office requested the Medical Research Council to make a 
further study of the question in order to determine the reasons for 
the increase and to suggest means of preventing the disease. For the 
purpose of this study, the Council appointed a Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. S. Haldane, which published a first report 
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in 1922 and a second report in 1928. The main conclusions of the 
Committee may be summarised as follows : 


(1) While other factors contribute, the essential factor in the 
production of miner’s nystagmus is deficient illumination. 


(2) A large proportion of the underground workers show the 
oscillations of miner’s nystagmus, but in only a small proportion does 
the disorder ever reach the stage of causing even temporary incapacity 
for work underground. The belief that nystagmus causes permanent 
damage to the sight if work is continued is erroneous and causes much 
unnecessary suffering, as does the common practice of advising men 
who have in fact been disabled by it that they must never go under- 
ground again. 

(83) Most of the men incapacitated for work underground can work 
on the surface either at once or within a relatively short period ; but a 
few exceptional cases remain unfit for further employment as miners 
and should in their own interest leave the mining industry altogether. 


(4) Work is the salvation of “ nystagmic”’ miners, and surface 
oe plays as great a réle in the treatment of the disease as 
underground work does in its production. 

(5) The increase in duration of cases in Great Britain is due to the 
dragging on of cases in which the worker is suffering from hysteria 
or psycho-neurosis. 

(6) The standard for certification is too lax, and too readily admits 
to compensation cases of psycho-neurosis. The Committee recommend- 
ed a stricter standard, based on the constant presence of oscillation 
of the eyes, or its persistence for five minutes, in certain conditions. 

(7) The decision whether the workers’ condition is such as to entitle 
to compensation, and as to the amount of incapacity then and sub- 
sequently, should be entirely in the hands of medical men having 
special experience of the disease, and cases should be reviewed at 
suitable intervals. 


In May 1925, after consultation with the Mines Department, the 
Mining Association, and the Miners’ Federation, the Home Office 
submitted to both parties a scheme, the main points of which were 
as follows : 

(1) The definition of the scheduled disease to be altered to “ miner’s 
nystagmus ” simply ; 

(2) Specially qualified medical practitioners to be appointed when 
necessary as certifying surgeons and to take the place, for the purposes 
of these cases, of those appointed under the Factory and Workshop 
Act; 

(83) Before certifying, the surgeon to satisfy himself by examination 
that oscillation of the eyes is constantly present even when the worker 
is looking at or below the horizontal level in daylight, or that it per- 
sists for five minutes in a good light with the eyes at the horizontal 
level after it has been induced ; 

(4) The surgeon to certify whether the worker is totally or partially 
disabled by nystagmus from work at a mine, and whether the disable- 
ment is for work at the face only or for any work underground ; 

(5) The certificate of disablement to hold good for six months or 
such shorter period (not less than three months) as may be stated 
therein by the surgeon ; on the expiration of this period, the worker, 
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if he has not meanwhile completely recovered, to present himself for 
re-examination by the surgeon ; the worker to have the right to apply 
for a fresh certificate at any time on the ground that his disability has 
increased during the currency of a certificate. 

(6) Either party to have the right, if dissatisfied with the surgeon’s 
certificate, to make an appeal to specially appointed medical referees ; 

(7) Employers to make every effort to provide suitable work for 
—~ disabled workers and not to refuse to employ workers affected 

y the disease ; 

(8) Joint committees of employers and workers to be set up for the 
principal areas in which claims occur, to assist in applying this scheme 
and, in particular, in finding suitable employment at the earliest 
opportunity for partially disabled workers and in promoting correct 
views as to the nature of the disease. 


The employers stated that they were prepared to accept the scheme 
generally. The workers’ reply was not made until 1927 ; their main 
points were : 

(1) That the standards recommended by the Miners’ Nystagmus 
Committee of the Medical Research Council were too restrictive ; and 


(2) That the employer should be under an obligation to provide 
suitable work or to pay full compensation. 


Doubts having been expressed meanwhile as to the soundness 
of the conclusions reached concerning the cause of the disease, and in 
view of the representations of the Miners’ Federation, the Home Office 
referred the matter again to the Medical Research Council, which set 
up a new Committee (in January 1928) presided over by Professor 
Greenwood. At that point it was found impossible to proceed further 
with the scheme owing to the depression in the mining industry. 

This was still the position in the autumn of 1932, when the third 
report of the Miner’s Nystagmus Committee was published by the 
Medical Research Council. Its conclusions may be summarised as 
follows : 


(1) The fundamental cause of miner’s nystagmus in the narrow 
sense of the term, namely, oscillation of the eyeballs, is insufficient 
lighting. It was stated that some men working underground with 
oscillations lose them when lighting is improved. 

(2) The importance of diagnosis by experts is stressed. 

(3) A high percentage of the workers (at some mines 34 per cent.) 
have oscillation of the eyeballs but work efficiently without complaint. 
On the other hand, the absence of this symptom, in the presence of 
symptoms of a nervous or psychological kind, is not sufficient proof of 
fitness for work. The criterion of incapacity is not easily determined. The 
Committee pointed out the difficulties and left it to the administrative 
departments to consider what action should be taken, for example, 
what should be the criteria for certifying incapacity, or at any rate for 
deciding whether it was desirable to pay or to continue to pay compen- 
sation. 

(4) The large number of compensation cases was due chiefly to 
psychological conditions. The situation should be handled on the 
medical side by emphasising the analogy between this condition and 
the condition once known as “ shell-shock ” and by combating the 
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belief that the psycho-neurotic symptoms can be a direct physical 
result of oscillation of the eyeballs. On the administrative side steps 
should be taken to eliminate a hopeless dependence on compensation. 

Meanwhile it had been represented to the Home Office that coal 
owners in Lanarkshire had adopted a policy of refusing to engage 
for underground employment men who had suffered from miner’s 
nystagmus. The Scottish mine owners said that they still advised 
their members to find light work on the surface for partially incapa- 
citated men, but underground work involved the risk of recurrence 
of the disease, which would saddle employers with a claim to compen- 
sation even in cases where the previous claim had been settled for a 
lump sum. In a recent judgment it had been pointed out that the 
employers had the remedy in their own hands, since they could refuse 
to employ underground a man who had suffered from the disease. 
A similar policy has since been adopted in other districts. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1925, as amended and 
extended in 1931, laid down in effect that in estimating the compen- 
sation a worker’s incapacity must be treated as “ total incapacity 
resulting from the injury ” if, owing to its continuing effects, he is 
unable after taking all reasonable steps to obtain work in the same 
grade in the same class of employment as before the accident. In 
the case of miners this provision has not had any very general applica- 
tion. In 1934 the House of Lords held in effect that refusal to employ 
a miner who has suffered from nystagmus should not be treated as a 
case within the section of inability to obtain employment. The Court 
of Appeal later regarded this decision as applying equally to the words 
“incapacity resulting from the injury ”’. 

The situation was made specially difficult by the lack of agreement 
on the question whether a second onset of nystagmus symptoms 
should be regarded as a fresh attack of the disease or as a continuance 
of the first attack. The legal position was summed up by a judge in 
1932 as follows : “ If a man has once been attacked and has completely 
recovered, recurrence of the disease would be due to his original 
susceptibility, but if the recovery be not complete there is the added 
probability of a recurrence owing to the fact that the original con- 
ditions caused by the first attack have not completely passed away. 
In the case of complete recovery the second attack must be regarded 
as an independent accident.” 

In view of the attitude taken by the courts, the Mine Workers’ 
Federation requested the Home Office to make another enquiry, and 
this led to the appointment of the Committee which has now sub- 
mitted its Report. 

Results of the Enquiry 
Nature of the Disease. 

In dealing with the nature, course, and effects, of the disease, the 
report states that the word “ nystagmus ” means simply the abnormal 
movement (oscillation) of the eyes, and that miner’s nystagmus is the 
disorder characterised by abnormal movement of the eyes which 
occurs among miners working underground. Oscillation of the eyes 
is of the essence of the disorder, and the condition cannot properly 
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be described as one of miner’s nystagmus unless oscillations either 
are or have been present. 

In the opinion of practically all the medical and other experts 
consulted, miner’s nystagmus has its origin in the low illumination 
in which miners in general work. The Committee holds that there is 
no longer any room for doubt that this is in fact the main determining 
cause. The report therefore draws attention to the need for improving 
illumination in order to prevent the disease, and also to a provision 
of the Coal Mines General Regulations (Lighting) 1984 to the effect 
that the light “shall be sufficiently and suitably distributed without 
giving rise to glare, and, as far as practicable, without marked con- 
trasts of light and shade within the area of distribution”. It notes 
with satisfaction the increasing employment of electric cap-lamps. 
On 30 June 1936 the number of these lamps in use in England and 
Wales was about 24,800, and in Scotland 29,400. On 30 June 1937 
the corresponding figures were 46,000 and 36,700. 


Unsatisfactory Aspects of the Existing Position. 


After reviewing the present situation and the evidence of experts 
on miner’s nystagmus, the Committee summarises as follows the 
unsatisfactory aspects of the existing position : 


(1) The specification of the disease in the Schedule to the Act ; 

(2) The absence of any simple criterion of incapacity, which may 
lead to erroneous certification ; 

(3) Lack of confidence in the existing medical referee system, which 
permits of a conclusive decision by a single medical referee ; 

(4) The diversity of medical views as to the nature and extent of 
the disease, and as to the question of susceptibility ; 

(5) The failure or inability of many employers to find the work 
essential to recovery and the systematic refusal in certain districts to 
re-employ a miner underground or in some cases on the surface if he 
has suffered from nystagmus ; 

(6) Some of the existing arrangements under which insurance is 
effected against compensation liability in respect of miner’s nystagmus ; 

(7) The contentions atmosphere created by the present system of 
working under the Acts ; 

(8) The possibility of abuses in connection with the obtaining of 
repeated lump-sums ; 

(9) Uncertainty on the part of employers and workmen as to their 
position in cases where the disease recurs after a workman has returned 
to work. 

The Committee states that, although it can scarcely hope to indicate 
any sure method by which all these difficulties can be eliminated, it 
has endeavoured to meet each of them, and it suggests a scheme of 
working for the future which it believes will result in removing the 
more serious grounds of complaint. 


Conclusion and Recommendations. 


The present position is unjust to the employers, who may be 
called upon to pay compensation in circumstances when a certificate 
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of incapacity should not have been issued ; and it is unjust to the 
disabled workers, who are largely deprived of the means of recovery 
and the hope of further employment. Lastly, the system imposes an 
unnecessary burden on industry, causes a lack of uniformity in the 
treatment of sufferers, and by promoting anxiety on their part tends 
to prolong the period of incapacity. 

The medical evidence given was overwhelmingly to the effect 
that miners’ nystagmus cannot occur without the presence of oscilla- 
tions and that men ought not to be certified unless oscillations are 
present at the time of certification. According to the Committee the 
existing specification of the disease has in fact resulted in the certifi- 
cation as miners’ nystagmus of cases in which oscillations were not 
present and which may have been cases of psycho-neurosis. The Com- 
mittee consequently recommends that the description of the disease 
should be amended to read “ miners’ nystagmus” without the re- 
mainder of the present text. 

As regards the standard to be adopted for purposes of certification, 
the Committee considers that a case may properly be certified if, 
when tested in the dark after stooping exercises, oscillations are found 
to persist for at least 15 seconds. The Committee recognises the 
difficulty of devising any really effective criterion of disablement in 
view of the fact that the evidence of disablement lies in subjective 
rather than in objective phenomena, and believes that the best method 
lies in the direction of a general improvement in the medical machinery, 

The existing position is very unsatisfactory from the point of view 
of the disabled miner’s early return to suitable work. In the autumn 
of 1936, out of 180 men who were receiving compensation for partial 
incapacity caused by this disorder in the West Yorkshire coalfields, 
only 44 had been given employment, 32 on the surface (light work) 
and 12 underground ; in South Yorkshire, out of 483 cases, 116 had 
light work on the surface and 7 underground ; in Northumberland, 
out of 179 receiving compensation, 32 had light work on the surface 
and 10 underground ; in Durham, out of 895 cases, 120 had work 
on the surface and 33 underground ; in North Wales, out of 57 cases, 
23 had surface work and none underground ; in South Wales, out of 
694 cases, 131 had surface work and 34 underground work. In view 
of these figures the Committee comes to the conclusion that colliery 
owners should do much more than they have been doing in the direction 
of finding work. The policy of excluding men who have suffered from 
nystagmus from employment underground, the report says, is not 
now justifiable, and should not be allowed to continue. 

The Committee considers it imperative that employers and workers 
should co-operate, and recommends agreements on the lines of one 
just reached in the South and West Yorkshire districts, an example 
which it hopes will be copied as widely as possible. It does not claim 
that this will necessarily mean that all men who have temporarily 
been disabled by nystagmus will be re-employed, but that they will 
not be exposed to unemployment for reasons other than the state of 
the employment market. So far as work on the surface is concerned, 
the suggestions made by the Committee do not go further than that 
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which the Mining Association was prepared to accept in 1925, or indeed 
beyond what the Committee believes to be the actual position in most 
districts at the present time. 

To enable the Home Office to watch the position, coal owners 
should be required to send in a return showing the extent to which 
they provide work for nystagmic workers. The Committee hopes 
that its suggestions will be adopted voluntarily, but considers that 
compulsion should be imposed in the event of refusal or failure to 
make any improvement in the situation. 

As regards the provision under which a worker forfeits the right 
to compensation if on entering employment he falsely represents 
himself in writing as not having previously suffered from the disease, 
the Committee refrains from making any recommendation. 

The medical machinery in force, the Committee considers, should 
continue as regards the certifying surgeons, who should be instructed 
in detail as to conditions to be fulfilled before a certificate of incapacity 
is granted as as to their position in relation to the medical boards 
which it is proposed to set up. The Committee recommends that a 
medical referee appointed under the Acts should cease to have any 
powers or duties so far as cases of miner’s nystagmus are concerned, 
and should be replaced in these cases by a medical board of two persons, 
an ophthalmologist and a physician. It believes that this would as 
far as possible remove all doubt and anxiety and would constitute 
a simple and more direct procedure, under which a final decision would 
easily be obtained. The costs involved should be met by the same 
method as is adopted in relation to the medical referees and the 
medical boards set up for cases of silicosis, that is to say, they should 
be borne by the industry with a contribution from the Exchequer. 
The working of the new medical machinery would be under the control 
of the Home Office, and the Committee suggests the procedure which 
should be followed. 

The functions of the proposed medical boards would be as follows : 


(1) To ascertain on each examination whether and to what extent 
the disablement then existing, if any, is due to miner’s nystagmus, 
and to decide whether or not the worker is fit for his old employment, 
or for suitable light work, and to certify accordingly ; 

(2) To supervise every case throughout, and to determine the 
frequency of examination by the board in the individual case, subject 
to a general power to the Home Office by Regulation to impose such 
restrictions on the frequency of examination as may be deemed 
necessary ; 

(3) To ensure that, so far as possible, the workmen are instructed 
as to the true nature of the disease, reassured as to the future, and 
warned against courses likely to induce a psycho-neurotic condition ; 

(4) To ensure that as soon as a workman appears to be fit for light 
employment, the employer and the workman should be notified with a 
view to arrangements being made to find suitable work. The employer 
should be under an obligation to inform the board, on request, what are 
the prospects of such work being available for the workman ; 

(5) To suggest a form of treatment on the lines indicated by the 
Committee (see below) in cases where the worker, though fit for trial 
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on light work, cannot obtain such work, and it is considered that treat- 
ment which the man is willing to accept would be the most suitable 
means of reconditioning him ; 

(6) To certify cases of younger men where the board are of opinion 
that the worker is unsuitable for any further employment at his old 
work underground ; and to indicate those cases which might be suit- 
able for training at a Government training or instructional centre. 


According to some of the evidence heard, if a man under 30 years 
of age developed nystagmus with definite nervous complications, he 
would probably be affected throughout his working life underground, 
and consequently should not be re-employed there. The Committee 
proposes that in the case of a miner under 30 years of age the medical 
board should have a discretionary power to declare him unsuitable 
for further employment at the coal-face. The board should not have 
this power, however, unless it can certify that the worker is fit for 
employment generally, otherwise than at the coal-face. If he is unable 
to obtain employment away from the coal-face, it is suggested that 
he should be entitled to compensation for total incapacity during a 
period of not more than 13 weeks. As regards older men, the board 
would be entitled only to advise the workers concerned that they 
should not undertake further work underground. 

Employers and workers should retain the right to have independent 
medical examinations made on their behalf; if as a result of such 
examinations, or on other grounds, reference or appeal is made to the 
medical board, the board should make arrangements for dealing with 
the case as soon as possible. The report of the medical board should be 
regarded as conclusive. 


Recovery and Susceptibility. 


The problems involved in the question of recovery and “ suscepti- 
bility ” to further attack have given rise to great difficulties, and 
various judicial decisions have not simplified the position. The Scot- 
tish Mine Owners’ Defence and Mutual Insurance Association stated 
in evidence that there were two serious abuses to which employers 
might be subject owing to the uncertainty prevailing in this matter. 
These were : 


(a) A worker might settle his claim for a substantial lump sum, 
resume work, soon after get certified again, and establish liability for 
a fresh accident, while in fact the incapacity was the same as that for 
which he had already been compensated. 

(b) In cases where the liability had not been ended but where the 
worker returned to work and again became officially certified as dis- 
abled, he had the option of claiming on either of his two certificates, 
or, in England at least, on both. 


To remedy this situation and remove uncertainty, the Committee 
proposes that a simple rule should be adopted to the effect that liability 
shall continue to attach to the employer by whom compensation is 
first paid in respect of an attack of miner’s nystagmus for a specified 
period of years from the date of the last weekly payment. The precise 
period to be adopted is not regarded as a matter of very great moment. 


5 
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The Committee suggests three years, although some members consider 
that two years would be better. The important thing is to adopt some 
definite period which will dispose of all the uncertainty. 

The rule would operate as follows : if within the three-year period 
the miner was not again disabled by nystagmus the liability of the 
original employer would be terminated, and the miner would know that 
in respect of any further period of disablement arising outside that time 
limit it was necessary for him to obtain a further certificate from the 
certifying surgeon. If, on the other hand, there was a recurrence of 
disablement within the three-year period, then the first employer would 
be liable in respect of that further period and would continue to be 
liable for a period of three years from the date of the last weekly pay- 
ment in respect of the further period of disablement, and so on. 

The worker would be bound by the same rule, and he would have no 
further claim to compensation in any case where he had accepted a 
lump sum. 

The Committee recommends that during the period for which the 
original employer is made liable under this rule his liability to pay 
compensation should be determined uniformly with reference to the 
rate of wages of the miner at the time of his first certification, and no 
subsequent change in the rate of his wages should be taken into account, 
except as provided in Section 11 (2) and (8) of the Act (relating to 
workers under twenty-one years of age and to certain special circum- 
stances arising out of fluctuations in wage rates). 

As regards young men under 30 who are declared unsuitable for 
further employment underground and older men who are advised 
against it, the Committee made enquiry as to the possibility of secur- 
ing for them opportunities for training for some other occupation. The 
report suggests that the necessary facilities might be provided by the 
Government training centres, at which training is given in specific 
trades to suitable men between the ages of 18 and 35, and the instruc- 
tional centres, the main object of which is to maintain morale and 
physical condition but which provide some training in certain kinds of 
work for men up to 45 years of age. 


Insurance. 


The difficulties connected with insurance might, it is suggested, 
be overcome by creating a single insurance fund or pool for the entire 
industry. The Committee recognises, however, that there are serious 
practical difficulties in the way of any such proposal, in view especially 
of the very varying incidence of the disease in different mines. For 
this reason it refrains from recommending the compulsory establish- 
ment of any such machinery. It does, however, recommend that the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Coal Mines) Act of 1934 should be amended 
in such a manner as to make it compulsory to insure against all liability 
arising out of miners’ nystagmus from the commencement of the 
disablement. 

The general scheme of compensation under the Acts does not appear 
to call for any modification as regards miners’ nystagmus so far as the 
rate of weekly payment is concerned. The Committee considers, 
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however, that the payment of lump sums should be restricted to cases 
in which it is medically possible to form some reasonable estimate of 
the extent and duration of the residual disablement. This view would 
seem to suggest that in cases of miner’s nystagmus lump-sum settle- 
ment would not often be practicable, since the disease may include a 
large element of neurosis. One witness urged, however, that it is 
precisely in cases of neurosis that this form of settlement is most 
valuable. It is also generally popular among the workers, and none of 
their representatives spoke in favour of its abolition in connection 
with cases of miners’ nystagmus. 

On the whole the Committee considers that there is not sufficient 
ground for the total abolition of agreements for lump-sum settlement, 
but that the system is not desirable except : 

(1) Where the miner desires such a settlement on the ground that 
he is going to leave the industry altogether ; and 

(2) In other cases, when the medical board certifies that it is 
desirable from the point of view of the workers’ health that he should 
be allowed to settle for a lump sum with a view to his getting back 
either to his old or to some other work. 

The Committee recommends that in this case the registrar should 
always have before him a report of the medical board before taking a 
decision. 

The duration of compensation should not be prolonged indefinitely. 
The Committee thinks that cases in which weekly payments have 
continued for more than two years should be considered specially by the 
medical board, to determine whether positive harm is not being done 
by their continuation. It may be that in some of these cases lump-sum 
settlement might be the desirable solution, and the medical board 
should then make a recommendation to that effect to the parties 
concerned. If the parties fail to agree, either side should have the right 
to apply to the court. 

In framing their proposals for dealing with miners’ nystagmus, 
the Committee kept steadily in mind the view expressed in the third 
Report of the Committee of the Medical Research Council “ that the 
practical treatment of the disease from an administrative point of 
view should consist in the elimination of a hopeless dependence on 
compensation by the provision of work... ”. The Committee stresses 
the importance of preventive measures, and in particular the improve- 
ment of the lighting of pits. Finally, the Report notes that there are 
no grounds for thinking that considerations similar to those discussed 
above apply in the case of any other of the scheduled industrial dis- 
eases. These exceptional arrangements suggested in the case of 
miners’ nystagmus are not to be regarded as constituting a precedent 
for departure in any other connection from the procedure prescribed 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


GENERAL MEDICAL PROCEDURE 


The Report naturally assumes close acquaintance with the proce- 
dure set out by statute and followed in practice in dealing with work- 
men’s compensation claims, but for the benefit of readers outside Great 
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Britain it may be useful to give here a short summary of the 
main provisions of the law dealing with legal procedure. In this way 
it may be easier to appreciate the significance of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee. 


Present Legal Procedure 


Notice of Accident and Claim. 


When a workman has been injured in the course of his employment 
by an accident, or where he succumbs to an industrial disease, the 
first step to be taken is that he should give notice of the accident, or 
of his disablement or suspension from work in the case of disease, as 
soon as practicable after its occurrence and before the workman has 
voluntarily left the employment in which he was injured. The claim 
can be made either orally or in writing and must be made to the em- 
ployer (Sections 14 and 43, Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925).! 
The claim must be made within six months of the occurrence of the 
accident or disease or in case of death within six months from the time 
of death, though delay in making a claim may in certain circumstances 
be excused. 


Medical Examinations. 


If the employer should so require, the injured workman must, 
upon submission of his claim, submit himself for examination by a 


duly qualified medical practitioner provided and paid by the employer ; 
if the workman refuses, his right to compensation is suspended until 
the examination takes place (Sec. 17). The employer has a similar 
right to demand medical examination of the injured workman 
at any time while he is receiving weekly payments of compensation 
(Sec. 18). 

In the case of an industrial disease the general rule is that the 
workman, before making his claim, must obtain from the certifying 
factory surgeon for his district a certificate that he is disabled by his 
disease, or that on account of such a disease he has been officially 
suspended from work. Either the workman or the employer may appeal 
to the medical referee against such a certificate or a refusal to grant 
one (Sec. 44). 


Procedure for Settling Claims. 


The two methods of settling claims for compensation are by 
agreements between the employer and the workman or by arbi- 
tration. 

Where a claim is settled by agreement the employer may pay the 
compensation direct to the workman and a memorandum of the 
terms of the agreement must be sent to the registrar of the county 





1 References to sections given in this article relate to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1925 as amended and codified in Willis’s Workmen’s Compensation, 
31st Edition, save where another Act may specifically be mentioned. 
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court for registration. On being registered the agreement becomes 
enforceable as a judgment of that court (Sec. 23). 

If there is no agreement between the parties, the disputed question 
is settled by arbitration. The arbitration may be by a committee, a 
single arbitrator agreed on by the parties, the county court judge, 
or (in England) a single arbitrator appointed by the county court 
judge (Sec. 21). 


Medical Referee as Assessor. 


A county court judge may in any case if he thinks fit, and shall 
if any party so requires and gives security for the payment of the 
prescribed fee, summon a medical referee to sit with him as assessor 
(Schedule I (5)). The province of the assessor is to give his advice on 
medical matters and to assist the judge by his expert knowledge to 
arrive at a proper conclusion—the power of decision resting with the 
judge alone. 


Medical Referee as Arbitrator on Medical Questions. 


Where, as mentioned above, a workman has submitted himself 
to medical examination by the employer’s doctor and no agreement 
can be come to as to his condition and fitness for employment or as 
to the extent of his incapacity, application can be made by either side 
to the registrar of the county court to refer the question to a medical 
referee. The referee is then required to certify as to the workman’s 
condition and fitness and the kind of employment for which he is fit, 
and the certificate is conclusive on these questions (Sec. 19). 

The power of the county court registrar to refer to a medical 
referee may be exercised on the application of either party subject 
to appeal to the judge, and if the application is on behalf of one party 
only the registrar may refuse to refer to a medical referee if he is of 
opinion that owing to the exceptional difficulty of the case, or for any 
other sufficient reason, it ought to be settled in default of agreement 
by arbitration (Sec. 19 (2)). 


Form of Compensation Payable. 


In the case of death, compensation is by way of a lump-sum 
settlement. In cases of incapacity, compensation is in the form of 
weekly payments. These weekly payments may be reviewed at the 





1 At this point it should be mentioned that the court of law in England which 
has jurisdiction over claims arising under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts is 
the “ county court ’’, which is presided over by a “ county court judge ” assisted 
by an official known as “ the registrar ’’, who occupies a position analogous to that 
of the greffier in French legal procedure. In Scotland the corresponding court is the 
“ sheriff court ’’ presided over by the “ sheriff ’’, who is assisted by a “ sheriff clerk ”’. 
In England the decision of a court is known as a “ county court judgment ” ; in 
Scotland as.a “ recorded decree arbitral *’. For reasons of convenience throughout 
this part of the article, reference will in general only be made to English titles and 
terms but it will be appreciated that the report applies equally to Scotland and 
where reference is made hereafter to English authorities and terms, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the reference is to be understood to apply equally to the corresponding 
Scottish authorities or terms. 
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request of the employer or of the workman. If no agreement is come 
to as to what should be done the question of review may be settled 
by arbitration (Sec. 11). 

The employer is not entitled without the consent of the workman, 
or an order of the judge or arbitrator, to end or reduce the weekly 
payment, unless the workman is in receipt of compensation for total 
incapacity and has returned to work, or is receiving compensation for 
partial incapacity and his earnings have actually been increased, or a 
medical certificate has been furnished by the employer’s doctor 
certifying that the workman has fully or partially recovered 


(Sec. 12). 


Redemption of Weekly Payments by Payment of a Lump Sum. 

An employer can make application to redeem a weekly payment 
for a lump sum providing the payments have been made for not less 
than six months. Where the incapacity is permanent the lump sum 
must be sufficient to purchase for the workman an immediate life 
annuity equal to three-quarters of the annual value of the weekly 
payment (Sec. 18). 

To do this the employer has an absolute right. In addition, he 
may in any case whatsoever come to an agreement with the workman 
to settle for a lump sum (Sec. 18). 


Registration of Agreements and Awards. 


As mentioned above, to have legal effect an agreement for payment 
of compensation must be registered with the registrar of the county 
court. Memoranda of awards by an arbitrator, or the judgment of 
the court itself, must similarly be registered. Before recording such 
a memorandum the registrar must be “ satisfied as to its genuineness ” 
(Sec. 23 (1)). Where a memorandum of agreement for payment of 
a lump sum is sent for registration, the registrar or judge, as the case 
may be, may require either party to furnish him with such information 
as he may consider necessary, or require either party to attend before 
him, and when the information as to the workman’s condition appears 
to him to be insufficient or conflicting he may require a report on his 
condition from a medical referee. In the event of either party’s failing 
to comply with any such requirement, the registrar may refuse to 
record the memorandum and refer the matter to the judge, who may 
make such order as he thinks fit in the circumstances. Likewise a 
refusal to record the memorandum may be given where it appears from 
a report of the medical referee that the prospects of the workman’s 
recovery from incapacity cannot as yet be approximately determined 
(Sec. 23 (8) and (4)). 

The court has further powers to control the amount of legal costs 
incurred in connection with the making of a claim. 


Appeals. 
A committee or an arbitrator may submit any question of law 
for the decision of the judge of the county court, whose decision on 
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that question, or in any case where he himself settles the matter, is 
final, unless within the prescribed time and in the prescribed circum- 
stances either party appeals to the Court of Appeal. There is a further 
right of appeal to the House of Lords (Schedule I (4)). 


The Committee’s Report on General Medical Procedure 


The two authorities with whose procedure the Committee was 
mainly concerned are the “certifying factory: surgeon”’ and the 
“ medical referee”. The Report begins by giving a general outline 
of the particular functions of these authorities reference to which has 
been made in the general framework of legal procedure above sum- 
marised. 


Certifying Surgeons. 

The certifying surgeons are appointed by the chief inspector of 
factories for districts delimited to suit the convenience of Factory 
Act administration. They are usually practitioners who have been 
in the locality for some time, and the appointments are in fact part- 
time. It is not usual to appoint surgeons who hold appointments 
for employers’ or workers’ organisations or for insurance companies. 
Moreover, only in exceptional cases will one man be appointed both 
certifying factory surgeon and medical referee. 

There are about 1,300 of these surgeons in England and Wales 
and 350 in Scotland. 


The Report gives a table showing the number of certificates and 
appeals made against those certificates. 





Appeals 





Number of 
certificates 
given 


Allowed 





Percentage | Percentage 
of Col. 3 of Col. 2 


(2) (6) (7) 
































Medical Referees. 


The medical referees are likewise not whole-time officials, but 
medical practitioners often with a private practice who are called in 
to perform their official duties when the occasion arises. A number of 
specialist referees have been appointed for particular industrial 
diseases. 

In making appointments the appropriate judges of county courts 
are consulted on the suitability of candidates, and on occasion also 
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the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Appointments are 
made for five years and may be renewed for further periods of five 
years. 

It is a rule not to appoint as a medica! referee a doctor who holds 
an appointment as medical officer to an industrial undertaking or who 
acts for any organisation of workmen, approved societies, or insurance 
companies. A medical referee may not act as such in a case in which 
he has acted in a private capacity, and the referees are instructed in 
general to avoid in their private practice cases which may afterwards 
come before them in their official capacity. 

Medical referees are remunerated by fees at the rate of 2 guineas 
for all their functions save that of assessor, which is remunerated 
at the rate of 3 guineas. In all cases travelling allowances may be 
added. 

There are about 200 medical referees in England and Wales and 
about 80 in Scotland. 


Duties of Medical Referees. 


The Report points out that in all cases references are made to 
medical referees through the county court. The Report summarises 
their duties as follows : 

(1) Giving a certificate in cases referred under Section 19 (where 
there has been an examination by the employer’s doctor and the 
parties cannot agree as to the workman’s condition) ; 

(2) Deciding an appeal under Section 43 (1) (f) against the decision 
of ‘a certifying surgeon in giving or refusing to give a certificate of 
disablement, etc. ; 

(8) Sitting as assessor with a county court judge ; 

(4) Making a report at the request of the arbitration authority 
on any matter which seems material ; 

(5) Furnishing a report on the condition of the workman at the 
request of the registrar or county court judge (Section 23 (8) (b)) 
where a memorandum of agreement for the payment of a lump sum has 
been sent for registration ; 

(6) Giving a certificate where the workman desires to receive his 
compensation abroad. 


Statistics. 

Mention is made that full statistics are given of the extent to 
which referees’ services have been utilised at page 15 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Statistics for 1985 (Cmd. 5557). In that year 
there were 8,874 references under Section 19, 2,141 references under 
Section 43 (1) (f), 261 assessor cases, and 258 other references. 


The Evidence 
General Comments. 
The Report states that, in the opinion of witnesses speaking on 
behalf of the National Federation of Employers’ Organisations, the 
medical machinery of the Acts was operating satisfactorily, and with 
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the exception of matters of detail there was no necessity to alter it. 
The majority of witnesses were, however, of another opinion. 

One fairly general point of criticism was to the effect that there was 
much divergence between the conclusions reached by medical officials 
in various parts of the country, and the necessity was urged for a 
greater measure of co-ordination. 

Much evidence was also given to the effect that a great deal more 
should be done in the direction of assisting injured workmen to recover 
their working capacity. While recognising the importance of this point 
the Committee left it aside inasmuch as a Departmental Committee 
-was considering the question of “rehabilitation of persons injured 
by accident ”. Complaints were also made of unauthorised disclosure 
of medical information by doctors, more particularly where they had 
acted both as the workman’s medical attendant and as adviser to 
the employer or insurance company. On this point the Committee 
expresses the view that in no circumstances should such disclosure 
be made without the consent of the workman concerned, though the 
Committee thinks it undesirable, where a man was in hospital, to lay 
down any rule which might prevent a hospital from giving information. 


Certifying Surgeons. 


The Report states that witnesses generally supported the present 
system so far as it relates to the certifying surgeons as an indispensable 
part of the administrative machinery. 


Witnesses speaking on behalf of approved societies voiced a com- 
plaint that certifying surgeons were sometimes perfunctory in the 
performance of their duty, and the Committee expresses the view that 
for improvement in this direction it will be necessary to depend mainly 
on personal supervision by the medical inspectors of factories. 

Complaint was also made that often the certifying surgeon was not 
sufficiently a specialist in the industrial diseases with which he had to 
deal. The Committee could not recommend, however, any practicable 
alternative to the present organisation in this connection. 

Evidence was also given to the effect that the present system of 
allocation of jurisdiction was unsatisfactory and that very often it was 
difficult for a workman, particularly a coal miner, to have access to 
the certifying surgeon appropriate to his case. This complaint applied 
also to seamen, and the Committee recommends that where a seaman 
is discharged in the United Kingdom the certifying surgeon of the port 
of discharge should be deemed competent to give a certificate, and in the 
case of a seaman discharged abroad the surgeon of the port at which 
the seaman lands on his return to the United Kingdom should be 
deemed competent. 

Reference was also made to a matter which, though one of detail, 
was of importance to the workmen, namely that certain approved socie- 
ties when they suspected the existence of industrial disease refused to 
issue sickness benefit. In such cases if the workman failed to obtain 
immediate compensation from his employer he was left without any 
financial aid. In this connection the Committee recommends that the 
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duty should be placed on all approved societies to make advances of 
sickness benefit on the demand of their members pending the settle- 
ment of the workman’s compensation claim. 


Medical Referees. 


The main point of criticism of medical referees was that they did 
“ not always act in such a manner as to be immune from any suspicion 
of bias or prejudice in favour of one side or the other ”. In this connec- 
tion it was pointed out that some referees often appeared in court as 
expert witnesses for one side or the other and that the tendency in 
such circumstances to become identified with one side or the other 
damaged their reputation for independence. The Committee points 
out that similar criticism was made before another committee known 
as the Holman Gregory Committee, which made a report in 1920, and 
that that Committee suggested consideration of combining the posts 
of medical referee and of regional medical officer under the Ministry 
of Health. It is stated that in practice this did not appear to be feasible 
because the qualifications required for the two appointments appeared 
to be quite different. 

Another criticism was made to the effect that the qualifications of 
the men appointed as medical referees were rarely sufficient for an 
effective decision to be given in every type of case, and the suggestion 
was made that in each area a panel of specialists should be created. 
The Committee, however, considered that this was impracticable 
inasmuch as it would be very difficult to find specialists outside the 
very largest centres of population. 

By far the most general criticism was to the effect that on matters 
of such vital importance to the workmen the decision ought not to 
rest with one man. The grounds given for this criticism were that the 
information placed before the referee was not given on oath, that he 
was not trained to appraise the value of evidence, and that he was 
under no obligation to give grounds for his conclusions. It was further 
pointed out that “in arriving at a decision the medical referee was 
assumed to be endeavouring to apply the accepted theories of medical 
science in regard to a particular disease or a particular form of injury 
to the circumstances of an individual case ; and that the possibility of a 
mistake was greater when it was left to a single referee to say the last 
word ”’, 

These considerations were pressed most strongly by the represen- 
tatives of the Trades Union Congress General Council and by represen- 
tatives of the British Medical Association. The last-mentioned wit- 
nesses urged the creation of a medical board consisting of three doctors 
to act in place of the single medical referee. 

Evidence was also given to the effect that the medical referee 
should not have the duty laid down on him by Section 19 of the Act 
to specify “ where necessary the kind of employment for which ” the 
workman is fit, on the ground that a medical man could have no 
adequate knowledge of the various jobs in industry nor of the demand 
which they made on the workman. The Report discusses this point at 
some length and also the exact effect of the powers given under Sec- 
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tion 19. In particular the Report points out that the original intention 
of the Act was probably that medical matters should be determined 
conclusively by the medical referee. It appears however, that in 
practice many witnesses preferred procedure before a court where 
evidence is given on oath to that before a referee who may give a con- 
clusive pronouncement without any explanation of its grounds. At 
the same time strong protest was expressed against the continuance 
of the state of affairs which makes arbitration proceedings before a 
non-medical tribunal in order to reach a decision on medical issues the 
only alternative solution. 


Remedies Suggested. 

Various suggestions were put to the Committee to improve upon the 
existing procedure. One was that the referee be retained and a right 
of appeal be given from his decision to some tribunal. Another sugges- 
tion was that it should be possible for a person to apply to the county 
court for the reopening of a case in which the medical referee had given 
a decision on the ground that fresh material evidence had come to 
light. 

The witnesses who spoke for the British Medical Association and 
for the Trades Union Congress General Council urged the substitution 
of a board for the single medical referee. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


General Principles. 

The Committee states that it bases its recommendations on three 
principles, namely : “ (1) that the existing machinery must be amplified 
and strengthened ; (2) that there must be a right of appeal against the 
decision of a medical referee ; and (3) that medical issues should, to the 
greatest possible extent, be settled by medical machinery and should 
not be the subject of litigation.” 


Certifying Surgeons. 

In applying these general principles to the procedure in relation to 
certifying surgeons the Committee draws attention to the fact that, 
while the percentage of appeals which succeed is high, as shown in the 
table given above, in relation to the total number of certificates issued 
it is low. The Committee goes on to state that while there may be 
cause to tighten up the administrative control there is no reason why 
the certifying surgeons should not continue to function on the same 
lines. 


Medical Referees. 

On the position of medical referees the Committee makes the 
following statement : “ We have felt bound to accept the testimony of 
many witnesses that there is somewhat widespread distrust of the 
impartiality and independence of certain referees—a distrust arising 
largely out of the fact that not infrequently they appear in courts 
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outside their areas as expert witnesses for one or other side. There is 
no evidence that any medical referee has in fact shown bias ; the com- 
plaint is solely that a suspicion of bias sufficient to damage the reputa- 
tion of a referee must inevitably arise if he identifies himself in court 
with a particular side.” 


Institution of Medical Tribunals of Appeal. 


The Committee goes on to state that it is impressed by the volume 
of evidence against a decision being given by a single medical referee. 
After analysing the practical difficulties involved in finding three 
medical men in any locality who could spare the time to act as a board, 
the Committee makes the following recommendations : 


(1) The medical referee system to be continued, but the decision 
of a medical referee on references under Sections 19 and 48 (1) (f) 
to be subject to appeal ; 

(2) The _— of practitioners qualified to act as referees to be 
enlarged and strengthened, and the rules laid down for the purpose of 


securing impartiality to continue to apply ; 
(3) Medical tribunals of appeal to be instituted ; 


(4) Medical issues, save in certain exceptional cases, to be decided 
by the medical referee or on appeal by the medical appeal tribunal. 


In dealing with the application in practice of these recommenda- 
tions the Committee mentions that it contemplates that the only 
appearance of medical witnesses in court should be in connection with 
fatal cases where the arbitrator should have the right to call for a 
report on medical points from the medical referee. 

As regards procedure before the medical referee, the Committee 
considers that the employer and the workman must both have the 
right to be present or to be represented. The procedure before him 
should be simple and generally he should have power to determine his 
own procedure. 


Appeal. 

The Committee recommends that in all cases there should be a 
right of appeal from the decision of the medical referee to a medical 
appeal tribunal. The decision of the medical referee should, however, 
be acted upon as if it were conclusive unless and until it is overruled by 
the medical tribunal. 

For the whole country the Committee recommends ten or twelve 
medical tribunals, one to each area to be determined by the Home 
Office. 

The remuneration of members of the tribunals should be more than 
that actually payable to a medical referee, and to meet the cost of 
these tribunals all appellants should be required to pay a fee. 

A successful party should be entitled to his costs, and power should 
be given for the appeal fee to be waived where the workman has not 
sufficient means. On the other hand the Committee recommends that 
approved societies should be given power to make an advance to a 
workman of the amount of the fee payable for an appeal, and to recover 
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the amount eventually by deductions from future payments of sick- 
ness benefit. 


Procedure. 


Procedure of appeal should be as simple as possible, though more 
formality should be observed before the appeal tribunal than before a 
medical referee. In this connection and in general the Committee states 
that it considers that the option which an employer or a workman has 
of securing the determination of disputes on medical questions, either 
by obtaining a reference to the medical referee or by initiating arbitra- 
tion proceedings, ought not to continue. In the Committee’s opinion, 
all disputes in which the questions raised are in the main medical 
should be referred to the medical referee subject to appeal to the 
medical appeal tribunal. 

The Committee, however, considers that the provisions of Section 19 
(2) should be retained, which enable a registrar to refuse a reference to a 
medical referee where, in his opinion, it ought to be decided by arbitra- 
tion “ owing to the exceptional difficulty of the case or for any other 
sufficient reason ”’. 


Certificates of Medical Referees. 


Certificates of medical referees, the Committee considers, should, 
as regards the payment of compensation, be considered as analogous 
to an award of the county court judge, and should take immediate 
effect. Moreover, even in the case of an appeal from the decision of the 
medical referee the compensation paid up to the date of the medical 
tribunal’s decision should be irrecoverable. 

Furthermore, in any case in which questions arise between parties 
consequent on the decision of the medical referee or the medical 
tribunal, the only medical evidence recognised by the court should be 
the report of the medical referee or, on appeal, that of the medical 
tribunal. 


Whether the Medical Referee Should Continue to Certify as to a Man’s 
Fitness for Employment. 


On this point the Committee considers that on issues of this kind 
definite advice must be given by the medical authority, but if a parti- 
cular job is suggested the medical referee should, before deciding, 
acquaint himself with the nature and demands of the job and should 
indicate in his report what he has ascertained and the particular kinds 
of work which the workman should not undertake. The referee’s 
decision should be conclusive in the absence of appeal to the medical 
tribunal. 


Cases where Serious Lesions Occur Long after a Claim has been Settled. 


The Report mentions that evidence was given that a serious lesion 
might not be demonstrable until years after a claim for compensa- 
tion had been settled. While the evidence showed that such cases were 
exceptional, the Committee proposes to recommend that powers should 
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be conferred on the county court judge to order the reopening of a 
case on medical grounds on cause being shown. The Committee does 
not, however, consider that a case settled by agreement for a lump 
sum should be so reopened. 


AGREEMENTS FOR LumMp-SUM SETTLEMENT 


On this question the points to which the Committee was instructed 
to devote its attention were in particular: “ (a) as to the effects of 
such provisions and practice in promoting or retarding the recovery 
of the injured workman and as to whether any alteration therein is 
desirable ; (b) as to the manner in which the amount of the lump sum 
is calculated and as to whether rules could not usefully be formulated, 
whether for guidance only or for compulsory application for the pur- 
pose of fixing or assisting to fix the amount in cases of serious and 
permanent injury ; (c) as to the extent to which the workman derives 
the full benefit of the compensation when paid in a lump sum and as 
to whether it would be desirable that any, and if so what, further 
powers should be conferred on the county court or sheriff court to 
control the use of the compensation in all or any class of such cases ”’. 

The Report refers to the relevant provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, in particular to Section 13. It points out that it is 
only directly concerned with settlements made by agreement, although 
the provisions of Section 13 enabling an employer to redeem weekly 
payments for a lump sum after a lapse of six months must be considered 
inasmuch as that Section embodies the sole indication of the basis on 
which the amount of a lump sum should be calculated. 

As a matter of history, the Report mentions the fact that a Com- 
mittee set up in 1904 did not recommend prohibition of lump-sum 
settlement by agreement but recommended that the obligation to 
register agreements should be made more stringent. Similar reeommen- 
dations were made by the Holman Gregory Committee of 1920. 

In connection with the obligation to register agreements, the 
Report points out that in England the registrar is bound to make neces- 
sary enquiries to verify the suitability of the agreement but in Scotland 
the sheriff clerk is not so bound. 

As to the disposal of lump sums, the Report mentions that where 
weekly payments are compulsorily redeemed at the instance of the 
employer there is power to order a lump sum to be paid into court to 
be invested or otherwise employed for the benefit of the person entitled 
thereto. A similar provision applies for the benefit of minors and 
others under a legal disability. 


The Evidence 
Whether Payment by Lump Sum is Advisable. 
Witnesses for the Trades Union Congress General Council main- 
tained that the existing maximum rate of compensation of 380s. per 


week was utterly inadequate where wages had been at the rate of £8 
to £4 a week. The result of this diminution of a man’s income was that 
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he rapidly got into debt and so he was readily induced to agree to a 
lump-sum settlement. 

In the view of witnesses for the British Medical Association, the 
practice of lump-sum settlement by agreement tended to make the 
workman concentrate on the idea of obtaining the largest possible sum 
rather than on recovering his full capacity. It also rendered some men 
unwilling even to attempt light work until a lump-sum payment had 
definitely been agreed upon. These witnesses urged the establishment 
of rehabilitation centres and that full weekly compensation should be 
continued, and that there should be no suggestion of any lump-sum 
payment until the workman was certified to have recovered as far as 
he was likely so to do. It was also urged that in the present state of the 
legislation the injured workman was often put to considerable expense 
for medical treatment etc., and he consequently was often anxious to 
secure a lump-sum settlement as soon as possible to meet this expense. 
In contradistinction, the Report states that other witnesses considered 
that lump-sum settlements should generally be encouraged and effected 
at the earliest possible moment. The Report mentions in this connec- 
tion that similar evidence was given to the 1920 Committee. On the 
other hand, mention is made of the fact that the Ministry of Pensions 
informed the 1920 Committee, as well as the present Committee, that 
lump-sum settlements were not successful in the case of war-disabled 
men, particularly in cases of neurosis and neurasthenia. 


Registration of Agreements. 

The main point of criticism of the existing system was that there 
was lack of uniformity in the way in which different registrars in 
England made their enquiries in checking the suitability of agreements. 
The British Medical Association and the Trades Union Congress 
General Council urged the creation of an advisory committee for each 
court to assist and advise the registrar in these particular duties, but 
registrars and other witnesses were not disposed to welcome this 
suggestion. 


Whether Agreements for Lump-Sum Settlement Promote or Retard 

Recovery. 

Witnesses for the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisa- 
tions did not foresee quicker recovery if there were no lump-sum 
settlements. Witnesses for insurance interests considered that such 
settlements promoted recovery. 

The representatives of the Trades Union Congress General Council 
found it difficult to express any opinion, “ but on the assumption that 
there was no prospect of any early and complete revision of work- 
men’s compensation law they strongly favoured the continuance of 
the practice of lump-sum settlement as being generally popular with 
workmen ”’, 

In the view of the witnesses for the British Medical Association, 
however, lump-sum payments definitely prolonged the period of the 
man’s incapacity. 
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The Calculation of Lump Sums. 


As mentioned above in the summary given of the law, the only 
provision indicating how a lump-sum payment is to be computed is 
contained in Section 13, which in the case of redemption of weekly 
payments provides that the lump-sum should be sufficient when 
invested in a Government annuity to produce 75 per cent. of the weekly 
payment. 

The above-mentioned provision, however, only relates to redemp- 
tion of weekly payments, but agreements for the settlement of claims 
by lump-sum payment are arrived at in very large numbers. In estimat- 
ing the appropriateness of the amount in question, the registrar has 
no option but to record the memorandum submitted to him unless 
it appears to him that the sum is inadequate or that the agreement 
has been reached by fraud or some other improper means. On the 
other hand, the registrar is given no guidance as to how he is to satisfy 
himself that the amount is, in fact, adequate. Each registrar fixes 
his own standard. Some evidence was given urging that all lump-sum 
payments should be assessed on the basis provided by Section 13, and 
much evidence was given of the wide variation in assessment made 
under present conditions. One witness with much experience of work- 
men’s compensation cases suggested that they should be concentrated 
in a few courts ; while, however, in London, for instance, he thought 
this could easily be done, in the provinces it would be difficult to 
arrange. 


Whether a Schedule of Specific Injuries is Practicable. 


While admitting that their suggestion would strike at the basic 
principles of the Act, witnesses on behalf of insurance interests urged 
that a schedule of specific injuries would facilitate settlement of claims 
and would leave no room for bargaining or doubt. The Report points 
out that such schedules are in existence in foreign countries and in 
many parts of the British Empire, and that they also exist for the 
purpose of estimating pensions to men disabled in the late war. 

Evidence was also given that in practice insurance companies, 
employers, solicitors, and trade unions, are able to determine with 
substantial accuracy the appropriate amounts of the lump sum 
inasmuch as a sort of unwritten schedule has grown up in practice. 
On the other hand, the great majority of the witnesses were of opinion 
that anything in the nature of a formal schedule would be imprac- 
ticable. 


Whether the Workman Gets the Full Benefit of Compensation Paid in a 
Lump Sum. 


On this aspect of the problem certain evidence was given to the 
effect that workmen squandered money they had received by way of 
a lump sum in reckless indulgence or gross extravagance, or in rash 
business enterprises. The witnesses concerned, however, stated that 
such cases were relatively few and tended to become fewer. 
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In general, two extreme views were advanced : on the one hand 
that the law needed no amendment, and on the other hand that lump 
sums should only be permitted when paid to and controlled by the 
court. 

The most generally accepted view was that it was most desirable 
that the registrars should in all cases see the workman concerned and, 
at any rate, advise him as to the wise use of his money. This was 
especially so where he contemplated investing the money in the pur- 
chase of a small business. Witnesses generally were opposed to giving 
the courts power to insist on the acceptance of the advice given to the 
workman, but suggestions were made that the court should have 
discretion to exercise control over the whole or part of the lump sum 
where a wise use of the money appeared unlikely. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Committee expressed its general view as follows: “ We can 
come to no other conclusion than that lump-sum settlement by agree- 
ment is generally popular with workmen, employers and insurers and 
we take the view that there are no sufficient grounds in existing cir- 
cumstances for any fundamental alteration of the provisions and 
practice relating to such settlements.” 

The Committee goes on however to state that it is desirable to 
safeguard workmen from premature or inappropriate settlements, and 
to that end it recommends that it should be made obligatory for the 
registrar or sheriff clerk to see the workman in every case and to make 
full enquiry as to his condition and capacity for work. In all serious 
eases he should insist on examination and report by the medical 
referee. 


“ Composition agreements ”’. 

These are cases in which for one reason or another a person against 
whom a claim for compensation has been made disputes his liability 
to pay but nevertheless declares his willingness to pay some specified 
sum to the claimant. Evidence on these was to the effect that they 
represented only a small proportion of the lump-sum settlements 
recorded, and most witnesses were for the retention of the present 
system. The Committee sees no reason for suggesting any alteration. 


Whether Lump-Sum Payments Promote or Retard Recovery. 


The Committee comes to the conclusion that the possibility of 
securing a lump sum tends to prolong incapacity, while the actual 
agreement on and payment of the amount tends to have an opposite 
effect in certain types of cases. In those circumstances the Committee 
found it impossible to express an opinion in any general terms. 


Calculation of Lump Sums. 


The Report goes on to say that under present circumstances the 
determination of the lump sum in any particular case resolves itself 
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simply into a bargaining process between the two sides. Consequently, 
procedure should so be arranged as to ensure approximate equality of 
bargaining power. The person with whom, under the present system, 
responsibility rested to verify that there had been fair play was the 
registrar. As brought out in the evidence, different registrars may take 
wholly different views on the question of adequacy. 

To avoid this variety of practice, the suggestion had been made to 
draw up a disablement schedule. In the Committee’s view witnesses 
generally were opposed to such a schedule which would derogate from 
the basic principle of the Act, and the Committee did not therefore 
consider itself justified in recommending any measure of this kind. 

The evidence also led the Committee to the conclusion that there 
was little desire for anything in the nature of standardisation, that there 
were great administrative difficulties in the drawing up of a schedule, 
and that it was impracticable to lay down any rules which would be 
of any real assistance, and therefore the Committee could not recom- 
mend any alteration of the present system. In a matter of detail, the 
Committee adds that evidence produced to it showed that there were 
many cases where the workman would derive great benefit from a lump 
sum even though the amount of it as settled by agreement was less 
than would be payable if the employer sought to effect a compulsory 
redemption. 


Misuse of the Lump-Sum Payment by the Beneficiary. 


While the Committee considers that there were cases in which 
capital sums were wasted or lost, the proportion of such cases to the 
total number of lump-sum settlements is small. The additional obli- 
gation which the Committee suggests should be placed upon the 
registrar to see the workman in every case and to make more extensive 
enquiries should help to reduce the number of such cases. The Com- 
mittee further recommends that all lump sums which amount to more 
than £100 should be paid to the court on the man’s behalf. Once the 
court has given the workman the advice which it deems appropriate, 
the workman should be entitled to draw out the money and use it as 
he thinks best. 

On the general question whether it is desirable to impose some sort 
of control over compensation paid in the form of lump sums, the 
Committee expresses the view that “ in general the settlement of claims 
by agreement for the payment of lump sums is of benefit alike to the 
workman and to the employer, and if that conclusion is right it follows 
that any measure calculated to prevent such settlements would in 
general operate against the best interests of the parties directly con- 
cerned”. Accordingly the Committee does not recommend any 
further degree of control by the court than such as has been mentioned 
above. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Inspection in New Zealand, 1930-1937 


Inspection for the enforcement of various types of legislation for 
the protection of workers is carried out in New Zealand by the Depart- 
ment of Labour under a series of Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment, including the Factories Act, the Shops and Offices Act, the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the Apprenticeship Act, 
the Scaffolding and Excavation Act, the Weights and Measures Act, 
the Fair Rents Act, and the Acts relating to the accommodation and 
conditions of employment of agricultural workers. In the chief centres 
factory inspectors are charged with duties under the Factories Act, 
the Shops and Offices Act, and the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. Inspection under the other Acts is mostly done by special 
inspectors, except in the smaller towns, where the factory inspectors 
may be required to carry out all types of inspection (except inspection 
of scaffolding, unless they are also qualified inspectors of scaffolding). 
Inspection of machinery is carried out by the Marine Department. 

The purpose of the present article is to survey the position existing 
in recent years with regard to the legislation and its enforcement as 
disclosed in the official reports issued from year to year. The reports 
cover the period 1 April-31 March, the latest available being those for 
the year 1 April 1936-31 March 1937. 


Factories Acts 


The principal Act at present in force—the Factories Act of 1921-22 
—is a consolidation of former legislation originating in 1891. The 
Acts passed prior to 1901 dealt almost exclusively with the protection 
of working-women and young persons, but in that year the law took 
cognisance also of the working hours of men and provided for payment 
for overtime. Minimum wages were fixed for young persons, and a 
statutory weekly half-holiday and six whole holidays per year for 
women and boys were also prescribed. In 1936 further important 
amendments were made, notably as regards hours of work, holidays, 
and wages. These amendments will be described below under the 
subjects to which they relate. 


The Industrial Background 


The statistics of factories and of factory employment reflect the 
trend of business activity and the general economic condition of the 
country. The total number of persons employed in factories, which 
had been over 100,000 for some years prior to 1931, showed a marked 
decline in that year and further slight declines in the two succeeding 
years ; as from April 1934 it steadily increased, reaching’ a record figure 
of over 111,000 in April 1936. 
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According to the report for 1932-33, the most notable decreases 
observed during that year in the number of factory workers occurred 
in the trades connected with building operations—joinery, plumb- 
ing, etc.—while the engineering, cycle and motor, furniture, printing 
and bespoke tailoring trades also showed substantial decreases. The 
reduction in the number of workers in the bespoke tailoring trade 
was offset by a corresponding increase in the number of workers 
employed in the manufacture of ready-made clothing, while an 
increase was observed in the number of workers employed in woollen 
mills and in freezing and related trades. 

In 1933-34 there was a substantial decrease in the number of fac- 
tories registered, due to the closing down of smal] businesses, but the 
decline in the number of factory workers had almost ceased. A decided 
improvement was noticeable in a number of industries—clothing and 
white working, boot-manufacturing, and sawmilling and other trades 
connected with the building industry. The raising of the rate of ex- 
change, a step which had been taken for the purpose of benefiting 
primary producers, had proved itself to be of considerable advantage 
to New Zealand manufacturers in that it had increased the cost of 
imported goods and had thereby enabled locally manufactured goods 
to secure a larger share of the market, particularly in the clothing, 
white working and other similar industries. 

Further substantial improvement was recorded in 1934-35. The 
increased activity was again attributed, in the case of some industries, 
to the fostering of local manufacture through the operation of the 
higher rate of exchange, and in the case of others to the effect of 
schemes introduced in connection with the relief of unemployment. 

In 1935-36 the increase in the number of factories registered was the 
greatest since 1925-26, while in 1936-37 the number of factories and 
the number of workers reached record levels. As in previous years, 
improvement was most noticeable in the trades associated with the 
building industry, and in coach and motor-body building, clothing 
and white working, and motor and cycle engineering. 

The statistics of factories and of factory workers are as follows : 











wet | et [eeee gee 
1916-17 12,455 78,188 
1926-27 16,619 103,404 
1930-31 17,019 104,377 
1931-32 16,253 89,932 
1932-33 16,176 86,222 
1933-34 15,598 85,968 
1934-35 15,900 93,592 
1935-36 16,434 102,275 
1936-37 17,126 111,041 




















* The statistics are prepared in April of each year. 
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Administration 


It is the policy of the Department to issue warnings in case of a 
first offence or an offence of a minor nature and to institute prosecu- 
tions in other cases. The following statistics afford an indication of the 
activities of the inspectorate during the past seven years : 





1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 |1935-36/1936—37 





Inspections 
Complaints 
Prosecutions 
Convictions 


Requisitions 












































In the year 1931-32 systematic inspection was not carried out, the 
activity of the inspectorate being limited to the investigation of 
complaints, ete. The work of registering the large number of un- 
employed and placing them in employment under the various relief 
schemes was given precedence over the general work of the Depart- 
ment. Though the number of factory inspections recorded has increased 
in recent years, it has not yet reached the pre-depression figure. 
It is the policy of the Department to make at least one inspection 
annually of every factory and shop, irrespective of visits to investigate 
complaints, etc. 

In 1936 the definition of the term “ factory ” for the purposes of 
the Factories Act was extended so as to include establishments em- 
ploying “ one or more persons ” (instead of “ two or more persons ” 
under the previous definition). 

The time within which prosecutions for breaches of the Act must 
be instituted was extended from three months to six. 


Hygiene and Welfare 


The Act contains provisions relating to safety (guarding of machin- 
ery, fire-escapes, etc.) and health (ventilation, lighting, heating, and 
sanitation). 

Attention is given to welfare conditions of workers in general and 
in respect of female workers the women inspectors in the four chief 
centres devote special time to this work. 


Accidents 


In order to facilitate international comparisons in accordance 
with the recommendation of the International Conference of Labour 
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Statisticians, the accident statistics! given in the reports cover the 
calendar year instead of the financial year. 

Every accident causing death or bodily injury likely to incapacitate 
the sufferer for at least 48 hours must be reported to the inspectorate. 
In reporting the accident the occupier of the factory must state whether 
the sufferer is single, married, or a widower, the number of his children 
under 16, the length of his experience at the work, and the number of 
hours already worked on shift when the accident occurred. The sta- 
tistics are as follows : 





Item 1930-31 | 1931-32] 1932-33 1935-36/1936-37 





Accidents 

Males 

Females 

Workers under 16 

Workers between 16 
and 20 

Other workers 

Average number of days 
lost per worker 

Temporary disability 

Permanent partial dis- 
ability 

Fatalities 
































Prior to 1986 an inspector had no power to require an occupier 
to take any action to prevent accidents to workers except in regard to 
machinery. The amending Act of 1936 empowers an inspector to re- 
quire the occupier to repair or safeguard any part of the factory or 
any applie nce therein or to remedy any defect in the factory or in any 
machinery or appliance. 


Working Conditions 


Important changes have taken place in working conditions as a 
result of the passing of the Factories Amendment Act of 1936. 

Hours of work in factories are restricted to forty a week, eight a 
day, and four and a quarter continuously without an interval of at 
least three quarters of an hour for a meal. Women and boys under 
sixteen may not be employed on any Sunday, holiday, or half-holiday, 
or between the hours of 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. A worker over eighteen may 
be employed beyond the prescribed hours in getting up steam for 
machinery or making preparation for the work of the factory for not 





1 The figures include all accidents causing death or likely to incapacitate the 
sufferer for at least 48 hours, whether caused by machinery or not. The figures 
given on page 95 relate to accidents caused by machinery subject to the Act, whether 
in factories or elsewhere. 
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more than one hour per day, for which he is to be paid at ordinary 
rates. 

The Court of Arbitration is empowered to fix longer hours than 
those prescribed by the Act if, in the opinion of the Court, it would 
be impracticable to carry on efficiently the work of the factory under 
the forty-hour week, but any extension granted by the Court may not 
be beyond forty-four hours. 

No worker may be employed in a dairy factory or creamery on more 
than six days in any one week, but exemption is granted to factories 
and creameries in which not more than two workers are regularly 
employed, special holiday provision being made in such cases, or 
payment in lieu thereof. 

Wages are not to be reduced, nor is any person to be dismissed 
merely by reason of a reduction or alteration of working hours in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the Act. If the wages of any person are 
reduced or if any person is dismissed after the coming into force of the 
Act the onus is on the employer of proving that such reduction or dis- 
missal is not contrary to this provision. 

The rates of pay for overtime are increased from time and a quarter 
to time and a half, and the minimum rate is fixed at 1s. 6d. per hour. 
The meal-allowance is raised from Is. to 1s. 6d. 

An employee is entitled to payment for overtime even when he 
has been employed during extended hours in breach of the Act. 

The prohibition of overtime in the case of women and boys now 
applies to Sundays as well as to holidays and half-holidays, 

The minimum rates of wages are increased from 10s. a week, with 
annual increments of 5s. a week until a wage of £1. 10s. is reached, to 
such rate as is agreed on, being not less than 15s. a week, with half- 
yearly increments at the agreed rate of not less than 4s. a week until 
the end of the third year, and thereafter not less than £2 a week. In 
determining the rate of payment due to any worker all periods of 
employment in any factory whatsoever require to be taken into consi- 
deration. 

The number of individual days prescribed as holidays in factories 
is raised from six to eight, and these holidays are now granted to all 
factory workers. Double rates are payable when a worker is employed 
on any holiday, such payment being in addition to the ordinary 
payment for the holiday, and time-and-a-half rates when a worker is 
employed on a half-holiday. Special provision is made to meet the 
case of dairy factories and creameries in which not more than two 
workers are regularly employed, and for Sunday work in factories. 


Employment of Young Persons 


A boy or girl under 14 may not be employed in a factory except 
in special cases authorised in writing by the inspector ; such authorisa- 
tion may only be given in the case of boys or girls over 13 who have 
been granted a certificate of exemption from school attendance. A 
boy or girl under 16 may not be employed in a factory unless the 
occupier obtains from the inspector a certificate of fitness relating to 
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the boy or girl. The following table shows the number of certificates 
issued in recent years : 





Year 





1926-27 


1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1982-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 


1936-37 




















The latest figures constitute a record. It is explained in the reports 


that during the depression years fewer young persons were absorbed 
in factory employment, with the result that on the return of more 
prosperous conditions a considerable leeway required to be made up. 
This accounts for the substantial increases in recent years. 


SnHops AND OFFices ACTS 


The Shops and Offices Act of 1921-22 is a consolidation of former 
legislation which originated in 1892. The Act, with its amendments 
of 1927 and 1936, regulates the hours and minimum wages of assistants 
in shops and provides for the fixing of the hours of closing of shops. 
The 1936 amendment provides in particular for increases in the mini- 
mum rates of wages cn the same basis as is contained in the Factories 
Amendment Act of the same year. (As in the case of factory workers, 
higher rates of wages are fixed for shop assistants by various awards 
and agreements under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act.) In respect of hours of work it is provided that a shop assistant 
shall not be employed for more than 44 hours a week, 8 hours a day 
(except on one day, when the employment may be for 11 hours), or 
more than four and a quarter hours continuously without an interval 
of one hour for a meal, or after 12 noon on the weekly half-holiday. 
All assistants employed in hotels and restaurants are subject to special 
provisions as to holidays, hours (which must not exceed 44 per week 
or 8 per day), overtime, etc. Offices are required to close at 12 noon 





1 See above, p. 87. 
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on Saturday and at 5 p.m. every other working day. Overtime at the 
rate of time and a half is authorised within the limits and for the 
purposes specified in the Act. Office assistants are entitled to the same 
minimum wages as are prescribed for shop assistants. 

The Act also makes provision for the comfort, health, and safety, 
of workers (ventilation, heating, sanitation, hygiene, and dining, 
cloak room and sitting accommodation). 


Statistics and Administration 


The Department of Labour has no accurate record of the number 
of shops and the number of assistants employed therein. The figures 
given in the statistics for these items represent the estimates of the 
Department. It should also be noted that approximately half the total 
number of shops are carried on without assistants. 





1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 





Number of shops | 26,621 | 26,467 | 26,025 | 25,744 | 27,320 | 27,672 | 28,627 
Number of shop 
assistants 40,773 | 37,731 | 35,714 | 35,541 | 38,109 | 41,498 | 48,632 
Males 20,946 | 19,442 | 18,503 | 18,878 | 19,330 | 21,385 | 25,370 
Females 19,827 | 18,289 | 17,211 | 16,663 | 18,779 | 20,113 | 23,262 








Inspections 18,768 9,955 | 5,922 | 11,916 | 14,016 | 12,145 


Prosecutions 372 45} 109| 207| 314; 395 


Convictions 350 41 193 221 | 347 


Complaints 552 442 677 


Requisitions 96 30 39 





























During the year 1931-32, for reasons of economy, systematic 
inspection was not carried out. As in the case of factory inspections, 
the number of shop inspections has increased in recent years but has 
not yet reached pre-depression level. 

In order to prevent evasion of the provisions relating to employ- 
ment of assistants by the placing of junior workers in charge of small 
shops, the amending Act of 1936 provided that persons in charge of 
shops and in receipt of not more than £6 per week in the case of males 
or £4 per week in the case of females should be subject to all provisions 
of the Act relating to assistants. 

The scope of the Act with respect to establishments was extended 
by the adoption of a new definition of the term “ restaurant”. This 
term now includes any private hotel or boarding-house in which the 
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number of boarders is usually five or more or in which the number 
of persons employed other than members of the occupier’s family is 
usually two or more. Previously boarding-houses were included only 
if three or more persons other than members of the employer’s family 
were employed therein. 

The time within which proceedings for breaches of the Act must 
be commenced was extended from 3 to 6 months. 

The provisions already applicable to shops with respect to the 
keeping of a wages and time book were extended so as to apply to 
offices. For the purpose of these provisions the term “ office ” was 
extended so as to include solicitors’ offices and the offices of mining 
companies or of miners’ unions. 

The clause in the principal Act whereby the signing of the wages 
book by an employer was considered prima-facie evidence of the 
correctness of the entry in the book was repealed, it having been found 
that employees had signed the book without knowing anything as to 
the correctness of the entry and magistrates’ courts had held that 
because they had signed they could not recover back pay. 

The conditions for the extension of working hours in shops were 
changed. Previously an extension could be decided on, subject to the 
limits and conditions set by the Act, by the employer, his only obliga- 
tion being to send within 24 hours written notice to the inspector of 
the extra time worked. Under the amendment the employer must 
now secure the written consent of the inspector before he extends the 
hours of work. 

Payment of a premium for tuition in any trade or calling was 
prohibited, subject to an exception in respect of tuition given to any 
person in any trade or business carried on in a shop which is approved 
as a school for learners by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT 


The purpose of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act is 
to provide for the fixing of conditions of employment by means of 
industrial agreements and awards of the Arbitration Court. In practice 
the majority of the workers of New Zealand have their conditions 
fixed by industrial agreements or awards, but the provisions of these 
instruments are required to be read subject to the terms of the Factories 
Act. Every Inspector of Factories is also an Inspector of Awards under 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, and as such is charged 
with the duty of enforcing the provisions of industrial agreements 
and awards and orders of the Arbitration Court. Government servants, 
with the exception of those employed in State mines, are not covered 
by decisions under the Act. 

The provisions of the Act relating to arbitration of disputes were 
repealed during the depression, but were reintroduced by the amending 
Act of 1936, which restored the right of parties to have disputes 
referred to the Court for settlement in the event of failure to reach a 
settlement by means of conciliation. Workers of eighteen years and 
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over or in receipt of adult minimum rates, if covered by an industrial 
agreement or award, must be members of an industrial union of workers 
bound by the agreement or award. The Arbitration Court is required 
to fix in its awards a working week of not more than 40 hours, except 
where the Court considers, for reasons stated by it in its award, that a 
particular industry could not operate efficiently on a 40-hour working 
week. The weekly earnings are not to be reduced as a result of reduc- 
tion of working hours. 

The Arbitration Court may include in any award such provisions 
as it considers reasonably necessary to secure effective operation, and 
in particular may confer on union officials the right of entry on the 
employers’ premises. 

The following table shows the number of complaints, prosecutions, 
and convictions, under the Act in recent years. 





1931-32 | 1932-33 1934-35 





Complaints 
Prosecutions 


Convictions 
































Apart from the enquiries made in consequence of particular com- 
plaints, a large proportion of the inspections of factories, shops, etc., 
included an inspection to ascertain whether the awards and agreements 
were being observed in respect of wages, overtime, etc. 


APPRENTICES ACT 


This Act, passed in 1923, places the regulation of apprenticeship 
under the control of the Court of Arbitration and provides for the 
establishment of Apprenticeship Committees which are composed of 
representatives of employers and workers and which exercise powers 
delegated to them by the Court. The system was amended in 1936 
by the introduction of a provision enabling youths of the age of 
eighteen or more to enter into a special contract of apprenticeship 
approved by the Minister; the object is to provide training for 
youths who, owing to the depression, had no opportunity of learning 
a trade. 

The records of the Department indicate that the number of appren- 
tices is considerably less than is necessary to counteract normal 
wastage. While there was a reluctance on the part of employers to 
take apprentices from 1931 onwards, the latest figures indicate a 
revival of apprenticeship. 
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The statistics are as follows : 





Item 1930-31 | 1931-—32/1932-—33]1933-34)|1934—35| 1935-36) 1936-37 





Number of apprentices 
Inspections ? 
Complaints 


Breaches discovered by ins- 
pectors 


Warnings 
Prosecutions 


Convictions 
































1 The figures for the later years cover only special inspections additional to those normally 
made in the course of visits to factories etc. 


SCAFFOLDING AND EXCAVATION ACT 


This -Act provides for the protection of workers employed on 
building work. Inspectors of scaffolding are appointed for the enforce- 


ment of the Act. Notice of intention to commence building work which 
will involve the risk of a fall of twelve feet or more, or to make an 
excavation or set up a crane, must be given to the Inspector. The 
Inspector is empowered to order work to cease, to brand or destroy 
unsafe gear, and generally to see that the life and health of workers 
are safeguarded. Statistics relating to the operation of the Act are 
given in the following table : 





Item 1930-31 | 1931-32 |1932-33/1933-34| 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 





Notices ! 5,475 


Inspections 10,087 


Prosecutions 48 


Convictions 46 
Accidents ? 
Fatal 


Non-fatal 
































1 Notices of intention to erect scaffoldings or commence excavations. 
* Including all accidents in connection with building operations. 
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Acts RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Accommodation 


The Acts relating to accommodation of shearers and of agricultural 
workers authorise the inspection of the living accommodation (sepa- 
rate sleeping and dining rooms, heating, lighting, sanitation, etc.) 
at shearing sheds, flax-mills, sawmills, farms, etc. Inspection was 
relaxed during the depression but in 1936 a special Inspector of Accom- 
modation was appointed. Two more special Inspectors have since been 
appointed. The report for 1936-37 states that as a result of the visits 
of the special Inspector, together with those of Inspectors of Factories, 
178 inspections of shearers’ quarters were made, and 153 requisitions 
for improvements were served. In the case of sawmills, flax-mills, 
farms, etc., there were 155 inspections and 123 requisitions. 


Wages and Conditions 


A new feature in New Zealand legislation was introduced by the 
Agricultural Workers Act, of 1936, regulating wages and conditions 
of workers on dairy farms. Wages based on age and subject to revision 
in accordance with the guaranteed price of dairy products were fixed 
for dairy workers, and special provision was made as regards the 
employment of females and the prohibition of the employment of 
children under fifteen. The provisions relating to workers on dairy 
farms have since been extended to workers in orchards, on general 
farms and sheep stations, and in market gardens. 


During the year 1936-37, 284 complaints were received, 16 breaches 
were discovered by inspectors, 152 warnings were issued, but no pro- 
secutions were considered necessary. 


ARREARS OF WAGES 


Considerable sums are collected each year by Departmental 
officers on behalf of workers who have been underpaid the wages pres- 
cribed by awards and the various Acts, while other amounts of arrears 
are paid by employers, at the instance of inspectors, directly to the 
workers concerned. The total amount thus recovered for workers in 
1936-37 was £70,721, but this was an exceptionally high figure, the 
average amount for the previous six years being under £10,000. 


OrHeR LEGISLATION 


Other Acts which are mentioned in the reports and which impose 
duties on inspectors of the Department of Labour are the Labour 
Disputes Investigation Act (a complement of the Industrial Conci- 
liation and Arbitration Act, designed to apply to the minority of work- 
ers whose conditions are not regulated under that Act), the Servants 
Registry Offices Act (for the supervision of fee-charging employment 
agencies), the Fair Rents Act (restricting increases in the rents of 
houses and empowering Inspectors of Factories to act on behalf of 
tenants in proceedings under the Act), the Footwear Regulation Act 
(prescribing the branding of footwear containing imitation leather 
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and its examination by Inspectors), and the Acts relating to the control 
of weighing and measuring instruments and the weight of certain 
commodities (bread, coal, coke, and firewood). 


INSPECTION OF MACHINERY 


The inspection of boilers and machinery is a function of the Marine 
Department. Legislation on the subject dates from 1874. The first 
Act provided for the inspection and control of vessels generating steam 
for the working of machinery and of certain classes of machinery. 
The scope of the Act was subsequently extended to cover other pressure 
vessels, and as a result of the strict control exercised it is claimed by 
the Department that a boiler explosion of any kind due to avoidable 
causes is now a very rare occurrence. Between 1911 and 1934 there 
was one explosion resulting in one death, and two explosions which did 
not cause any personal injury. As new kinds of machinery were made 
for an increasing variety of manufacturing processes, the scope of the 
legislation with respect to machinery was gradually extended. In 1896 
machinery driven by electricity was made subject to inspection. 
In 1900 inspection was extended to machinery driven by gas, gaseous, 
products, and compressed air. In 1908 machinery driven by hand or 
animal power was excluded from the Act. At the present time machi- 
nery driven by power of 1 h.p. and under, and farm machinery 
not exceeding 6 h.p., is also exempt from inspection. As regards 
farm machinery, however, an owner who permits the moving parts of 
any such machinery to be used without a guard is liable to prosecution. 
Steam wagons and other special types of steam-driven vehicles are 
subject to the Act. There are special provisions for the safe working 
of lifts and cranes. An Inspector of Machinery is empowered under the 
Act to require machinery to be guarded properly before it is sold. 

The work of inspection is done by officials holding the dual posi- 
tions of Inspectors of Machinery and Surveyors of Ships. The number 
of inspections of boilers, etc., in recent years is shown in the following 
table : 





1932-33 1933-34 1935-36 1936-37 





Fired boilers 


Unfired steam-pressure 
vessels 


Air-receivers 





Totals 


























The system in force since 1874 for the reporting of machinery 
inspections has recently been revised. Previously a prime mover and 
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its attached machinery were considered as one unit of inspection for 
which a separate report and certificate were required. Under the 
revised system only one report and one certificate are generally 
necessary to cover the whole of the machinery in any one plant. A 
considerable saving has thus been made in the time devoted by Ins- 
pectors to clerical work. It is estimated that the number of reports 
necessary has been reduced by one half. The Act requires that certi- 
ficates shall be posted up in the works and it is considered to be more 
convenient to have all the machinery in the works covered by one 
certificate. Another advantage is that by the grouping of machinery 
into one unit per plant, instead of into several units per plant accord- 
ing to the number of prime movers, a much better perspective is 
gained by Inspectors and the Head Office of the year’s work, leading 
to better and more efficient planning of the order of inspection. 

In consequence of the above change in the recording of inspections, 
which was introduced in 1934-35, it is not possible to make any com- 
parative study of the number of inspections over a recent period of 
years, but for the last two complete years for which comparable figures 
are available, 1935-36 and 1936-37, the numbers of inspections of 
machines, machinery plants, lifts, cranes, and hoists, were 77,568 
and 82,677 respectively. 


Accidents 


The accidents which are required to be reported are those involving 
loss of life or serious bodily injury to any person. The number of 
accidents, which in the previous four years had averaged 58, rose in 


1936-37 to 137. The Department considers that this increase does not 
necessarily imply that machinery has become more dangerous. “ The 
higher accident rate may be attributed to a great extent to the fact 
that during the year Inspectors were notified that they should report 
all machinery accidents, except the really trivial ones, which incapaci- 
tated the injured persons for three days or more.”’ It is further pointed 
out that the increased use of machinery is also partly responsible for 
the apparently higher accident rate. 

The Department stresses the importance of adequate instruction 
and supervision of workers employed on machines, especially in the 
case of young persons. During the year ended 31 March 1937 thirty 
per cent. of the victims of accidents were of the age of eighteen or 
under. “ Many of these had been operating the machines at which 
they were injured for very short periods and the high rate is no doubt 
due to their youth and to inexperience in working with power-driven 
machinery.” 

In the opinion of the Department the various measures taken for 
the inspection of machinery and the prevention of machinery acci- 
dents have proved beneficial both to employers and to workers. The 
fact has been established that “safety pays’, and the importance 
attached by enlightened employers to the promotion of industrial 
safety is shown by voluntary support of the “ Safety First ” movement. 
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Employment and Unemployment Problems 
in Canada : 


Final Report of the National Employment 
Commission * 


The National Employment Commission appointed in Canada 
by an Order in Council of May 1936 has submitted to the Minister 
of Labour its Final Report, in which the Commission draws together 
the conclusions emerging from its comprehensive survey of the factors 
bound up in the employment and unemployment situation in Canada 
and makes definite recommendations relating to national employment 
policy. 

The Commission’s investigations were carried on within the follow- 
ing terms of reference : 

(1) To secure data in order to determine the nature and extent of 
the problem ; 

(2) To formulate recommendations regarding practical measures 
for increasing employment ; 

(3) To formulate recommendations regarding practical measures 
for ensuring efficiency and economy in the administration of aid ; 


(4) To formulate recommendations for the setting up of machinery 
to carry out Commission policies approved by the Government ; 


(5) To formulate long-range plans of national development for 
the purpose of ameliorating the effects of future depressions. 


An Interim Report was issued by the Commission in the summer 
of 1937. In this Report, the Commission summarised its activities 
during the first year of its existence (to the end of June 1937) and 
outlined progress made under the first four of the above heads includ- 
ing recommendations relevant to the subjects covered. 

The Final Report of the Commission is divided into three parts. 
The first section reviews the employment and relief situations in the 
light of developments since the Interim Report and examines the 
progress made in the application of the urgent recommendations 
included in that Report ; the second section is devoted to more per- 
manent plans and policies affecting employment under various econo- 
mic conditions, and the third part of the Report contains reeommenda- 
tions for the administrative machinery which the Commission con- 
siders essential for giving practical implementation to such of its 
immediate or long-term policies as are approved by the Government. 





1 Final Report of the National Employment Commission. Ottawa, 1938. 
2 A brief analysis of the Commission’s Interim Report is given in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. LXIV, No. 5, 1 Nov. 1937, pp. 186-189. 
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The Report calls attention to the fact that, although the National 
Employment Commission Act of 1936 made provision for the assump- 
tion by the Commission of administrative and supervisory functions 
if the Minister of Labour so decided, it has in fact acted solely in an 
advisory capacity, with the single exception of a promotion campaign 
in connection with the Home Improvement Plan. 


IMMEDIATE MEASURES 
Review of the Employment Situation 


The Interim Report of the Commission framed its recommenda- 
tions for immediate policy against a background of economic condi- 
tions assumed to indicate a period of industrial recovery. The Final 
Report notes that anticipations in this regard were fulfilled in the 
months following the first report, and that employment increased 
rapidly during 1937, reaching in November 1937 approximately the 
same level as in 1927-28. The improvement was widespread as regards 
both the industries and the geographical regions affected. As a result 
of the increase in employment, the numbers on relief (exclusive of aid 
given in the drought areas) showed a steady decline during the year 
1937. 


Application of the Commission’s Recommendations 


Registration. 

Work on the national classification of persons on relief in the three 
established categories (employables and unemployables receiving 
Unemployment Aid and farm resident operators receiving Agricultural 
Aid) has reached a point at which it will be possible, under normal 
conditions, to publish a preliminary report giving approximate figures 
for a given month within 5 or 6 weeks after the end of that month, 
with a final report following soon after. A complete annual re-regis- 
tration taken in September 1937 will permit more accurate classifica- 
tion. The Commission emphasises the need for maintaining and per- 
fecting the record of all persons receiving Government assistance, 
in view of the background provided by this information for remedial 
action applicable to each type of need or permanent provision for 
groups for which remedial measures are not feasible. 


Employers’ Questionnaire. 

The abstracting and printing of the information obtained from 
a Questionnaire sent out by the Commission to over 7,000 Canadian 
employers has now been completed. A summary of the statistical data 
obtained from the replies has been issued in a separate report '. Aspects 
of conditions directly related to employment and re-employment and 
covered by this report include hours of work per week, seasonality 
in employment, hiring practices of employers, employee relations 





1 NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION: Report on Phases of Employment 
Conditions in Canadian Industry. Ottawa, 1937. 
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plans, and expenditures for plant modernisation. The record is being 
placed in the hands of those directly concerned in order to provide a 
background for action connected with employment problems. 


Progress of Practical Measures to Increase Employment. 


Housing. In 1936 the Commission recommended to the Govern- 
ment the initiation of a Home Improvement Plan, based on the 
principle of a limited Government guarantee to lending institutions 
in cases where small loans for home repairs and improvements would 
be made on terms laid down by the Government. The plan was 
approved by the Government and sucessfully launched in the autumn 
of 1936, prior to the enactment of the Home Improvement Guarantee 
Act of 1937. The total number of loans made under the Home Improve- 
ment Plan in its first year of operation was 29,963, with a total value 
of $11,721,129, and the Commission adds that its original estimate of 
total expenditures stimulated for the period to 31 March 1938 
($60,000,000 to $75,000,000) will evidently be attained. While not 
attributing the marked improvement in the construction industry 
to the Home Improvement Plan alone, the Commission notes with 
approval the rise in employment and states that a shortage of certain 
kinds of skilled labour developed in the residential-improvement 
construction industry from November 1936 to November 1937. 
Considerable progress was also reported in the utilisation of facilities 
provided under the Dominion Housing Act, which likewise served 
to lessen unemployment in the construction industry. The Report 
contains a strong recommendation regarding the need for early action 
to provide a slum clearance and low-rent housing programme, financed 
by direct subsidies to private enterprise, whenever expansion of public 
expenditures on account of adverse economic conditions seems desir- 
able. 


Farm Improvement and Employment Plan. The Farm Improvement 
and Employment Plan, recommended by the Commission and put 
into operation in the autumn of 1936, consisted of small monthly 
grants to farmers towards the cost of boarding farm help and paying 
a small monthly wage to suitable workers willing to undertake such 
work. The Dominion and the Provinces contributed equally to expenses 
other than those of administration, which were borne by the Provinces. 
Over 50,000 men and women were placed on farms during the winter 
months of 1936-37 under this plan, and many continued to work in 
the same positions during the summer. The Commission recommends 
that the plan be utilised again in the winter months as an effective 
and relatively inexpensive means of meeting a very real need. 


Tourist trade. Attracted by the employment potentialities of tourist 
trade, the Commission suggests that the Dominion make a co-ordinated 
effort and initiate national projects to increase the volume of this 
traffic. It recommends the creation of a National Advisory Tourist 





1 This Act, passed in July 1935, was intended primarily to stimulate medium- 
priced house construction for home-owners ; it provides that loans to builders may 
amount to 80 per cent. of the estimated costs. 
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Committee, representative of all the Provinces, to advise the Govern- 
ment and other interested bodies regarding various phases of the tou- 
rist trade. 


Plans to increase employability. 'The Commission, which in its 
Interim Report emphasised the importance of a nation-wide programme 
locally developed to increase the employability of the needy 
unemployed, reiterates its conviction that adequate action to increase 
employability is a vitally important element of all efforts to discontinue 
unemployment relief. It also restates its previous recommendations 
for the provision of the necessary administrative unit to develop this 
action (an adequate Employment Service) and for financial provision 
for co-operative Dominion-Provincial plans to serve as the basis of 
efforts to dissolve the “hard core ” of those on relief. 

The Commission co-operated with the Department of Labour in 
reviewing all plans for youth training submitted by the Provinces, 
using as a basis for judgment the criteria set forth in the Interim 
Report. As a result, plans of various kinds have been established in 
all the Provinces for the training of young persons between the ages 
of 16 and 30. The Report calls attention to the fact that these efforts 
must be directed towards the absorption of the trainees into private 
industry (in contrast to methods involving increased dependence on 
the Government), and that consequently the co-operative support 
of employers and labour, or of Advisory Councils, must be enlisted. 
This problem was discussed by the Commission with the Provincial 
Governments. 


Rehabilitation through land settlement. The Commission studied 
the question of land settlement in connection with the special problems 
presented by the direct relief now being paid to farmers and settlers 
(exclusive of those in the drought area), and makes a series of recom- 
mendations to which attention is directed. Briefly the reeommenda- 
tions call for assistance as regards settlement to be shared by the 
Dominion, Provinces, and perhaps municipalities, and to be of two 
kinds: assistance in establishing new settlements on unimproved 
lands, and assistance in re-establishing on improved lands settlers now 
established in districts unsuitable for agriculture. The Commission 
feels that the Department of Agriculture should be the medium for 
developing remedial measures to solve the problems of needy agri- 
culturists, and for the administration of assistance to them, since 
these matters in themselves have no direct bearing on the problem 
of re-employment. Emphasis is laid, however, upon the part which 
agricultural rehabilitation should play in plans for increasing employa- 
bility. 

Public works. The Commission’s immediate policy in regard to 
public works, as contrasted with its long-range policy, favours 
contraction of works programmes at the present stage of Canadian 
recovery, where the programmes have been initiated primarily to relieve 
unemployment. The Report states that experience in Canada and 
in other countries has proved that such programmes fail in that they 
duplicate the demand for skilled labour when industry needs skilled 
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workers, overlook frequently the unskilled worker whom they are 
designed to help, create a feeling of dependence on Government 
assistance, and constitute the most expensive way of creating employ- 
ment. Special attention is drawn to the urgency of the Commission’s 
recommendations for the correlation of Dominion and Provincial 
works programmes in order to avoid overlapping, and to the value 
of full discussions with the Provinces in connection with grants-in-aid 
in order to bring out the limitations of public works programmes 
as a means of meeting the requirements of those still receiving relief. 


Further Recommendations. 


Following up suggestions advanced in the Interim Report, the Com- 
mission took part in conferences between the Dominion Department 
of Labour and the Provinces to discuss new agreements based upon 
the Commission’s policies as regards economy and efficiency in the 
administration of aid. The appointment of the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, it is pointed out, affords an oppor- 
tunity for reconsidering this whole question. The Report urges imme- 
diate action to improve the machinery for carrying out its recom- 
mendations by placing the Employment Service under the control 
of the Dominion Government! as regards policies and principles, 
while at the same time assuring the necessary decentralisation of 
authority so that the Service may deal with special regional problems. 
The Commission also approves a recommendation of the Women’s 
Employment Committee (which reported directly to the National 
Employment Commission) that a Women’s Bureau be set up in the 
Dominion Department of Labour to carry on research in connection 
with the employment of women and “ to provide the machinery for 
educating the public to the point that working conditions and 
wages are improved, all to the end that employment conditions for 
women may become more attractive”. It is urged, among other 
things, that definite steps be taken to lessen the aversion of young 
women for domestic service. 


GENERAL Po.icy 


The second part of the Final Report consists of an interesting 
analysis of the form taken by depression in the national economy 
of Canada, particularly as regards the effect on employment, in order 
to indicate constructive policies for dealing with unemployment and 
relief. The basic assumption is that “ the pattern of economic fluctua- 
tions is sufficiently clear that the direction of appropriate policy can 
be marked out ”’. 

Economic depression is defined as a state of abnormally restricted 
utilisation of labour, capital, and resources, arising from maladjust- 
ments of costs and prices, which in turn are caused by many factors. 





1 At present the provincial governments control the employment offices, but 
the Dominion Government subsidies the provincial services and supervises their 
procedure. 
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The Commission underlines the importance to Canada of incomes 
derived from the sale of exports, and in this connection emphasises 
that, for debtor countries such as Canada, “ economic fluctuations, 
including their depression phase, are largely external in origin, and, 
to a degree, uncontrollable”. The largest responsibility for control 
of world depressions must lie with the great creditor and industrial 
nations of the world. 

Keeping in mind this limitation of any effort on the part of 
Canada alone to formulate policies for reducing unemployment to 
a minimum, the Commission concludes that sound policy must proceed 
along the following lines. In periods of relative prosperity, Govern- 
ment action should be taken to strengthen the position of the country 
as a whole and should include measures to reduce the public debt and 
to curb public expenditures. At the same time, the Bank of Canada 
should exercise intelligent control of industrial credit to lessen fluctua- 
tions in business and employment. In periods of depression, Govern- 
ment policy must be directed toward facilitating and hastening the 
adjustments of costs and prices which are inevitable. Before these 
essential adjustments have been completed, expansion of public 
expenditures should be kept to a minimum. After this preliminary 
period of adjustment, however, it is desirable to expand public expen- 
ditures and to undertake projects designed to increase the employa- 
bility of workers thrown into unemployment. 


Unemployment Insurance, Unemployment Aid, 
and the Employment Service 


The Report goes on to discuss the problem of relieving the distress 
consequent upon unemployment in an economic depression. After 
criticising the present Canadian system of indiscriminate grants-in- 
aid to the Provinces for relief and joint works projects, the Commis- 
sion declares that effective handling of unemployment requires Domi- 
nion grants to be accompanied by administrative control. The Com- 
mission strongly recommends that the Dominion assume responsibility 
for the able-bodied unemployed, and favours the establishment of 
a national system of unemployment insurance. The Report also 
proposes that this insurance scheme be supplemented by a system of 
unemployment aid administered by the Dominion. It is recommended 
that the administration of aid should be co-ordinated closely with 
that of unemployment insurance, with the proviso that the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund should be kept entirely separate. The Commission 
suggests that unemployment aid should be reserved for employable 
workers, be proportional to need, and take the form of work-relief as 
far as possible. Consequently it urges that Provinces and munici- 
palities should plan fully in advance schemes for relief work in depres- 
sion periods which would utilise the skill of relief recipients and provide 
training for young persons attaining working age at that time. Fur- 
thermore, the Report emphasises that an essential part of this whole 
machinery must be a completely reorganised and modernised Employ- 
ment Service. What is envisaged is a unified administration of unem- 
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ployment insurance, the Employment Service, and unemployment aid, 
under national direction, but subject to such decentralisation as has 
been found practicable in business organisations.? 


Public Expenditure and Public Works 


As regards public expenditure and works schemes, the Commission 
states that, although there is no mechanical formula upon which to 
act, the basic principle of any sound policy must be “ the expansion 
and contraction of public expenditures to the end that total expendi- 
tures (public and private) may be made more stable’. Furthermore 
it urges that a distinction should be drawn between relief works, 
undertaken solely to relieve unemployment, and recovery schemes, 
directed towards contributing constructively to an increase in the 
national income. Works of the latter type, which offer by far the 
greater all-round advantages, should be planned carefully in advance. 
As suggested above, such schemes should be undertaken not at the 
beginning of a depression but only after an initial period during which 
public expenditures should be kept low (but not contracted) and the 
burden of unemployment should be borne by the unemployment 
insurance and unemployment aid systems. It is also pointed out 
that expansion of public expenditure in Canada must to some extent 
follow the trend of expansion in the large creditor countries. 

In choosing public works, the Commission suggests, preference 
should be given to schemes employing a large. amount of direct and 
unskilled labour, schemes which can be curtailed easily as the volume 
of private expenditure rises in recovery, schemes which will not 
permanently increase public expenditure through heavy maintenance 
costs, and schemes which compete as little as possible with private 
employers for workers. Thus the Report recommends that a rela- 
tively small place be given to public buildings, on account of the 
higher proportion of skilled labour which they require, and suggests 
that suitable schemes might include highway building, development 
of tourist regions, slum clearance and low-cost housing schemes, 
projects for maintaining or improving public health and safety, land 
clearance and settlement schemes, and forest conservation. The 
opinion is expressed that, in view of the lack of success of works 
jointly undertaken by the Dominion, Provinces, and cities, the admi- 
nistration and financing of any particular scheme should be carried 
on independently by each Government, although a co-ordinated works 
programme may well be developed. 





1 One of the members of the Commission, Mrs. Sutherland, submitted a dissent- 
ing opinion on the chapters of the report dealing with unemployment insurance and 
unemployment aid. In her memorandum, she contends that those recommendations 
of the Commission which support a shift of administrative responsibility from the 
Provinces to the Dominion are outside the Commission’s terms of reference and 
irrelevant both in this regard and in their relation to the present constitutional 
situation. She holds that primary responsibility for unemployment relief should 
remain with the unit of Government nearest the applicant, and that Dominion 
aid is not, as the Commission emphasises, a necessary corollary to unemployment 
insurance. 
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In addition, the Report recommends that measures for stimulating 
private enterprise, particularly in slum clearance and low-rent housing, 
should supplement direct expenditure on public works. A taxation 
policy designed to encourage private expenditure and productive 
expansion is also advocated as an important contribution to employ- 
ment stabilisation and expansion. 


Employment Factors in Production and Distribution. 


The Commission’s study of the effect on employment of limiting 
hours of work led to the conclusion that employment would not be 
increased by reductions in daily or weekly hours if the result was to 
increase costs or to reduce quality so as to decrease output or retard 
market expansion. Work-sharing policies are said to have no bene- 
ficial effect on total employment and, in effect, merely to reduce 
the standard of living of those employed. The Commission states, 
however, that the answers to the Employers’ Questionnaire indicated 
a considerable opportunity for employment expansion if employers 
acted to achieve within their own industries the minimum number 
of working hours consistent with maximum efficiency in cost and 
quality of product. The efficiency might come either from more 
advantageous use of expensive equipment or from improved quality 
or greater production resulting from a shorter working week, or 
indirectly from the improved physical or mental condition of 
employees arising from a greater leisure period. Moreover large 
retail distributing establishments can help in reducing unemployment 
by pursuing a buying policy spread evenly over the whole year. 

As regards technology and employment, although urging the 
widest possible adoption of new processes and machinery for the sake 
of a higher standard of living, the Commission recognises the short- 
term employment dislocations arising in particular areas or industries 
through the introduction of labour-saving machinery. In such cases, 
the Commission considers, in addition to such adjustments as the 
employer might make, a national responsibility arises in the transi- 
tional period. This responsibility could be met partly by unemploy- 
ment insurance and to a greater extent by special measures under- 
taken by the reorganised Employment Service to transfer workers 
to new fields of available work or to train them for other occupations. 


Rehabilitation and Training 


The Report advances the thesis that the number of unskilled 
workers that can be placed in employment depends directly, to a 
considerable extent, upon the adequacy with which the national 
requirement for more skilled workers can be met. The importance 
of constructive training work to develop skill follows from this thesis. 
In this connection, the Report stresses the fact that schemes must 
be undertaken for both rehabilitation and training. Such schemes 
must be appropriate to the region in which they are initiated and 
must also be directed, through the medium of Advisory Councils 
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attached to the Employment Service, towards meeting the probable 
needs of both primary and secondary industries. It is noted that 
the operation of the youth training schemes has demonstrated their 
value and has provided experience on which permanent schemes for 
the training and rehabilitation of unemployed workers can be based. 
The Report lists a series of provisions to be observed in establishing 


learnership courses and apprenticeship plans. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


The third section of the Report contains the Commission’s recom- 
mendations for the administrative machinery necessary to give effect 
to its policies. The Commission points out that its advisory functions 
have been completed with the Final Report, and urges that it be 
succeeded by a small administrative committee directly responsible 
to the Minister of Labour and charged with the administration of 
such matters as registration, training projects, grants-in-aid, the 
Employment Service, etc. If an independent commission is set up 
on the establishment of a national unemployment insurance scheme, 
it is recommended that all related administrative functions be brought 
within one co-ordinated framework. It is also suggested that an 
interdepartmental committee of officials, to work in co-operation with 
the proposed administrative committee, be established to examine 
economic forces likely to affect employment, and to provide the 
Government with factual data on the basis of which the Government 
can determine whether to expand or contract public expenditure. 





STATISTICS 


Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which are published at quarterly intervals, 
give a survey of statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1927 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. The figures are the latest available at the time of going to 
press, but are in some cases provisional and subject to revision. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures refer to the end 
of the period ; figures published relating to the first of the month (or 
quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistical 
series contained in these tables were given in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 
1984-85, Vol. Il: Labour Statistics ; information on new series intro- 
duced since the publication of this Year-Book is given in the Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1988, and in notes at the end of each issue of 
these tables. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign “* signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
» — ae “ figures not yet received ”’. 
.« * » “ provisional figure a 
r . revised since the previous issue ”’. 
o 


” ” ” 


* “ branches relating to men only” (wages table only). 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1938, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 

(Text continued on page 114.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 
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1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 
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of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each month. * Fascist 
General Industrial Confederation. * Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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2,159,231 52,157 103,671 963,677 || 372,941 
2,036,422 52,048 119,498 e 356,044 
1,754,975 52,114 | 99,272 338,365 
1,484,399 48,359 | 81,760 295,561 
1937 June | 1,356,598 45,740 64,011 299,341 
July 1,379,459 43,915 63,288 284,551 
Aug. 1,358,621 45,904 65,670 277,258 
Sept. | 1,339,204 44,946 68,928 275,938 
Oct. 45,187 || 68,809 281,215 
Nov. 36,968 








Per 
unemployed Number cent, 























PPP PONE Uk MO wt 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 1,802,912 


Base figure | - II 
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8,012,046¢ 








LATVIA Norway PORTUGAL 








Employ- : Emplo 1 t exch isti Employ- 

— Official || ‘Trade union fund — Employment exchange statistics — 
exchange |/ estimates returns exchange exchange 
statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics 








Applica- || Number Unemployed ' In full-time a 
or te unem- Per wane ed * Regis- ae Total || employed 
registered ployed || Number cent. (not registered) registered 
1927 3,131 . 8,561 25.4 23,889 - 

1928 e 6,502 19.2 21,759 56. od 

1929 e 5,902 “ 19,089 " 
1930 75,6955 7,175 19,353 ¥ e 

1931 257,979 ° 27,479 5,000 *° 
1932 339,378 || 14,790 . 15,000 7° 
1933 275,774 || 16,588 35,591 ‘ 25,719 * 
1934 234,538 || 15,963 35,121 25,286 
1935 191,371 || 14,783 36,103 18,477 
1936 186,904 || 13,267 32,643 13,260 
1937 170,358 16,532 28,520 ad ” 


15.4 
16.6 
22.3 
30.8 
33.4 
30.7 
25.3 
18.8 
20.0 
1937 June 160,252 || 13,020 15.6 22,028 
15.2 
15.6 
17.0 
19.1 
22.0 
26.6 
28.9 
28.2 
26.5 











July 159,972 || 12,772 18,572 
Aug. 161,012 13,221 20,045 
Sept. 173,543 14,503 25,431 25,053 
157,693 || 16,286 29,063 || 14,682 ® 
157,062 || 18,827 $2,249 || 11,276 
162,184 || 22,687 33,906 8,367 
33,046 8,056 
35,311 7,241 
34,104 || 6,695 
29,850 7,215 
25,693 || 8,314 
June 22,938 -= 
Base figure | I 86,402 l . I I 

* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * The figures relate to the 15th of the 
month. ’ For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males, remaining on registers of Government 
Labour Bureaux. * Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each mcnth. * Modified 
series excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at 
the end of 1937). 1° Estimates. average for eleven months. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS POLAND SWEDEN 





|Statistics of 
jlocal unem- 
| ployment 

|committees 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange statistics 





Applications for 


work registered Unemployed Applicants 


for relief 


Unemployed Wholly un- 











employed 
registered 





Number | Por cent. | Per cent. * Number | Por cent. || Number | Por cent. registered 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 June 
July 





163,953 
125,552 
129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
342,166 
381,935 
367,327 
375,088 
293,025 


31,076 | 12.0 19,229 
29,716 | 10.6 16,662 
32,621* | 10.7" 10,212 
42,016 | 12.2 
64,815 | 17.2 46,540 
90,677 | 22.8 
97,316 | 23.7 
84,685 | 18.9 
16.1 
13.6 


25,000 
20,300 
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487,513 . 2,715,985 ‘|| 615,965 








Rumania * SwiTzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 





Employ- Trade 
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exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 








Un- 
employed 
registered 


Percentage 
unemployed 


Wholly | Partially 


Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed in 


receipt of benefit 


Applicants 
for work 





Number | Por cast. 


registered 


Unemployed 
registered 
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11,824 


17,617 1.6 
" 14 

23,763 2.2 

51,371 4.5 
102,179 8.3 
184,555 13.5 
247,613 16.9 
245,953 17.4 
235,623 15.9 
208,096 
151,167 
113,838 
110,861 
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224,253f 


5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 
14,761 





14,828 








507,139 | 


1,734,400 f 








‘Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
floaters. 


timber 


* Number of relief funds. 
1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* Days of unemployment, as a 
* Since 1935, percentage 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 


reentage of the total possible 
ased on the number of persons 


7 Up to 


8 
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(Teat continued from page 106.) 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 106. 


World Index Numbers of Employment 
and Unemployment 


The tables below and the accompanying graphs give three series 
of world index numbers of employment and unemployment relating 
to the period 1929-1938 (base : 1929 = 100), as follows : 


A. World index of the number of workers in employment ; 
B. World index of the degree of employment ; 
C. World index of the degree of unemployment. ! 


These three indexes, which are useful as standards of reference 
in measuring fluctuations in employment and unemployment, have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office on the basis of 
the national statistics reproduced in the tables showing the general 
level of employment and unemployment, published in the present 
number of the Review. Most of the countries in the world having 





1 This index is the same as that published up to the present in the Review 
under the heading : “ International Index Numbers of Unemployment ”’. 
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a certain industrial importance ! are covered ; the countries covered, 
however, are not all the same in the three indexes. Moreover, the 
economic scope of the national series varies from one country to 
another. As a rule they cover mining and industries, also transport to a 
certain extent, in some cases commerce ; and, very rarely, agriculture. 

Although these indexes are only tentative and approximate, they 
are less influenced by chance circumstances than the national series 
upon which they are based, as such circumstances, on the average, 
tend to balance each other. 

The world indexes are obtained by taking the weighted geometric 
average of the component national indexes on the base: 1929 = 100. 
The weights are roughly proportional to the size of the industrial 
population of each country, as ascertained from the population census 
returns for 1930, 1981, or the nearest approaching year. * For each 
index a “smoothed ”’ series has also been calculated, with the object 
of eliminating seasonal and other short-time fluctuations. 


A. Worup INDEX oF THE NuMBER OF WORKERS IN EMPLOYMENT 


This index shows fluctuations in the absolute numbers, at different 
dates, of workers actually in employment. It is based mainly on two 
kinds of statistics ; those of social insurance and those of establish- 
ments. The index covers 16 countries having an aggregate total of 
about 490 million inhabitants, and an industrial population (i.e., 
population occupied in mining, manufacturing industries, and handi- 


erafts) of 65 million. Reflecting to a certain extent, as it does, the 
growth of the population, it may increase while the degree of employ- 
ment—that is to say, the proportion of persons employed—decreases. 
As the index is based on the number of persons in employment at 
certain fixed dates, account is not taken of the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment arising from a change in the average hours 
worked per worker per day or per week. 


B. Wor.up INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 


This index shows fluctuations in the number of workers in employ- 
ment as a percentage of the number of employable workers covered 
by the statistics. It is based principally on statistics expressing the 





1 With the exception of the U.S.S.R. for all three indexes and France for 
index C. For information as to the countries covered and the method of constructing 
these indexes, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934: 
“ National and International Index Numbers of the General Level of Unemploy- 
ment”; and Vol. XXXV, No. 5, May 1937: “ International Index Numbers of 
Employment ”’. 

2 The world index of the degree of unemployment has only been recalculated 
on the basis of these weights as from 1933. For the preceding years, the weights 
have been taken from the returns of censuses of 1920 or nearest approaching 
year. The Office has not considered it necessary to recalculate the index for the 
period 1929-1932, as calculations which have been undertaken for the purpose of 
verification have shown that the index remains practically the same during that 
period with the two systems of weighting. 
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percentage of unemployed workers (social insurance statistics, or those 
of trade union returns, trade union funds, employment exchanges, 
etc.). From these figures the percentage of workers in employment 
has been calculated (by subtracting from 100 the percentage of 
unemployed persons), and the result converted into index numbers on 
the base : 1929 = 100. In three countries, where no such percentages 
are available, use has been made of statistics of establishments express- 
ing the fluctuations of employment but established in such a way that 
they may be regarded as giving an approximate measure of the 
fluctuations of the degree of employment. This index being (like 
the preceding one) based on numbers of individual workers, account 
is not taken of the fluctuations in the hours actually worked by 
employed workers ; in particular, as the numbers of persons partially 
unemployed are not usually stated in the statistics which have been 
used, these workers have been counted here as if they were full-time 
workers. 

The index covers 17 countries, with an aggregate population of 
about 500 million inhabitants and an industrial population of 69 
million. 

Index B therefore provides a measure of the fluctuations in employ- 
ment which differs from index A. As index B is not directly influenced 
by the growth of the population, it reaches, in principle, its maximum 
when 100 per cent. of all the workers covered by the national sta- 
tistics are employed; this, however, does not necessarily signify 
that the absolute number of employed workers is also at its maximum. 
Index B further differs from index A in scope, as the countries covered 
are not all the same and the series used in the various countries do not 
cover exactly the same branches of economic activity. The diver- 
gencies in the fluctuations of these two indexes are partially due 
to these differences in scope. 


C. Wor.up INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


This index shows the fluctuations in the proportion of workers 
unemployed as a percentage of the employable workers covered by the 
statistics. It does not give any measure of the fluctuations of the 
absolute number of unemployed workers and does not as a rule take 
account of partially unemployed workers. The index is based upon 
the percentage of unemployed workers’, obtained from the same 
statistics which have served for the calculation of the percentage 
of employed workers for the world index of the degree of employment 
(one country excepted). Accordingly, these two indexes vary in 
inverse ratio; but the magnitude of their fluctuations is, of course, 
not the same. 

The index covers 16 countries with an aggregate population of 
about 450 million inhabitants and an industrial population of about 
62 million. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 106. 





1 For one country—Italy—the series used is based upon the absolute number 
of workers wholly unemployed. 
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INDEX OF THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 





Month 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1936 


1937 





Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


79 





Yearly index 
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2 Excluding France. 


1929 


1930 1931 
Original series. 
Smoothed series. 


1932 








1937 
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B. WORLD INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 
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1932 1933 1934 





79 81 
79 82 
79 84 
79 85 
80 87 
80 87 
79 87 
79 87 
79 88 
80 88 
79 87 
78 86 
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79 86 






































Smoothed series 





1932 1933 1934 








82 79 84 
81 79 84 
March 80 79 85 
April 80 80 85 
May 79 80 85 
79 81 86 
July 100 79 81 86 
Aug. 100 79 81 86 
Sept. 100 79 82 86 
Oct. 99 79 82 87 
Nov. 99 79 83 87 
Dec. 98 79 83 87 
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» Excluding France. 
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C. WORLD INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 





1932 1933 






































Smoothed series 





1932 1933 1934 








Jan. 289 238 
286 234 
March 231 
228 
May 225 
223 
220 


Aug. 
216 
Oct. 215 


Nov. 213 
Dec. 118 211 






































+ Excluding Italy. 
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Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the evailable statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work. Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1938. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from 
country to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing 
industries ; in some countries they also include, to a varying extent, 
mining, transport, commerce, etc. Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 106. 





Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, March 1938, 
pp. 382-387. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 





GERMANY AUSTRIA Estonia 
Industries Mines, industries Industries, etc. 


A... K Statistics of establishments Statistics of establishments 











% of workers working weekly*: || Hours of | % of male workers working daily *: 


Hours of work 
per day bag 48 h. at oe Up to 7 h. | 7.1-8.0 h. | Over 8 h. 
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49,837 | 30,974 








UNITED STATES FINLAND FRANCE 
Industries Industries Mines, industries, transp., commerce 








A. .-LA Statistics of establishments Returns of labour inspectors ’ 


B.L.S.* | 1.1.0.8. * % of workers working % of workers working weekly ; |Weekly 


Hours of fortnightly : 
der | sop. Over © b. and) 48 h. 
h. under 48h. | and over 

















Hours of work || work per |Toder 80.0 to 96h.andll U 


per week fortnight 80 h. | 95.9 h. 40 


more 





32.6 
33.0 
33.6 
34.7 


93.2 
93.2 
93.0 
90.8 
88.5 
90.9 
92.8 
94.0 
93.4 
93.2 
95.1 
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92.8 
* 
. 
93.7 
7 
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Persons covered | 3,883,023 | | * | . l 2,303,000 


* Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931 : figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 to 1936 : averages for the 12 months of the year ; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures : averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : 
ae for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The figures relate to the month of July of 
each year. 

* Bureau of Labour Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board ; the monthly figures relate to 
the first week of the month. 7’ The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (concluded) 





HuNGARY ITaLy JAPAN 
Industries, etc. Industries | Ind., etc. Industries 


L.. 8 Statistics of establishments Statistics of establishments 











M.c.* C.F. 1 | imperial | Bank 
Hours of work % of workers working weekly : Hours Cabinet of Japan 


- A. Under 40.0 to 45 to | Over | of work 
40 h. 44.9 h. 48 h. | 48 h. | per month 











Hours of work per day 
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LATVIA | Norway || NETHERLANDS || PoLAND SWEDEN 
Industries, etc. Industries|| Industries, ste. || Industries, Mines, industries, transport, commerce 
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44,236 || 101,600 || 92,476 || 596,932 || 407,990 


+ Ministry of Corporations. Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figures 
relate to the last week of the month. * Fascist Confederation of Employers. Average for the months 
February to December. * Average for the months May to December. * Average for the months 
February to December. * Monthly averages of weeks without holidays. ’ Figures for November. * Average 
for the months July to December. 














STATISTICS 


Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture.! In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1938. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 





1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865; and 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1938, table X VIII. 

* See below in this Review: “ Cost of Living ”’. 
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tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. ? 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. 
Statistics of insured wages are computed from data arising out of 
the social insurance statistics ; they are obtained either from the 
total amount of insured wages divided by the number of actual days 
worked or from the numbers of persons insured whose wages fall 
within certain groups, from which an average wage can be computed 
theoretically. These statistics usually give lower averages than the 
statistics of rates or earnings, in view of the fact that existing insur- 
ance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage is 
not taken into consideration, and also because the total number of 
insured persons includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which 
are often neglected in other statistics. The movements of the indexes 
are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation. ? 

Several new series have been introduced into these tables. They 
relate to the following countries : Canada, Estonia, United States 
(N.1.C.B.), Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Palestine, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, U.S.S.R. Moreover, some series, more particularly 
those of the United States (B.L.S.), Italy,-and Poland, have been 
entirely revised. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 106. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114. 
As the list has been slightly rearranged, there are some changes in the headings 
as compared with previous issues of the table. 
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GERMANY | AUSTRIA 





Agric., ind., | . 
| transp., Com. | Mines 
Men and Women (skilled and unskilled) ty 
Insured Earnings 
per shift 


Mines®, industries, transport ° Mines, industries 








Hourly | Hourly | Weekly Hourly Monthly | 
rates earnings | earnings earnings earnings weekly wages | 





Money wages 





Sch. 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
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money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
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1937 : March 
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Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 

















(Base 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 

Persons covered 1837 15,416,800 13,396 * 



































1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Averages for the months September to December. 
* Figure for 1936. 


Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Austria. Annual figures : averages. 
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Index numbers of money wages ( 





1937 


1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 





1937: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
Persons covered 1937 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


Belgium. Annual res: averages; monthly figures: up to 1936: averages for January, 
April, July, and October; from 1937: averages for the month in question. 
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BULGARIA 
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CANADA 


CHINA 





Certain industries 
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Mines 


Industries 


Trans- 
port 


Mines, | 
industries, Industries 
transport’) | 





Women 
(skilled 
and 
unsk.) 


Men 
(skilled 
and 
unsk.) 





General 
average 
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(skilled 
and 
unsk.) 





Men and 
women 
(chiefly 
skilled) 





Men 
(unskill.) 


(skilled 
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average | 
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|| Hourly rates 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 





. 


94 
100 
113 
117 
112 
115 
121 
144 
153 
169 


151 
+ 


96 
100 
107 
116 
105 
114 
114 
118 
124 
134 


. 
134 
7 
134 


175 
. 
168 


95 
100 
103 
114 
108 
123 
122 
131 
135 
146 


140 
* 
148 
7 
145 


101 
101 
100 
101 
112 
119 
124 
123 
124 
121 
119 
































20,575 


11,584 


32,159 








* Including various industries not included in the columns under the heading 


e ; Except for series in italics : 


* Figure for 1936. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1924 onwards : 
one of the figures for January and July; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 
‘anada. 


Annual figures: averages. 
China. Annual figures: suptentine of each year. 


base : 


nearest possible year to 1929. 


“ Industries ” 
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DENMARK 


ESTONIA 





Industries, transport °, etc. 


Industries, etc. 





M Men 
fen (un- 
(skilled) skilled) 


Women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 








General 
average 


Men 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


General average | 





Hourly earnings 


Weekly 
earnings 


Hourly 


Weekly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Weekly 
earnings 











earnings 





‘Money wages 





Sents. 


21.5 
22.5 
23.0 
23.0 
22.9 
22.1 
22.0 
21.9 
22.4 
23.4 
25.0 
25.4 
25.3 
25.5 
26.5 
25.8 


E. Kr. 


17.49 
18.75 
19.02 
19.32 
17.23 
15.28 
14.70 
15.17 
16.45 
18.00 
19.58 


18.80 
19.63 
19.80 
20.44 
19.71 


Ore 


129 
128 
128 
131 
131 
131 
131 
132 
133 
132° 
135 
132° 
134° 
135° 
138 


Sents. 


34.4 
36.2 
37.9 
38.7 
37.0 
34.5 
33.2 
33.0 
34.4 
36.3 
39.4 


37.4 
40.4 
40.7 
42.0 
40.5 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 



































Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





92 
99 


94 
98 


101 
100 
100 
102 
102 
102 
102 
103 
104 
103° 
105 


103° 
105* 
105 * 
108 


91 
96 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





(104) 
(102) 
100 
(112) 
(116) 
120) 
127) 
128) 
129) 
(121) 
(122) 
125) 
124) 
125) 
124) 
118) 


14,470 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 


99 
99 
100 
107 
113 
112 
109 
105 
103° 
102 
99 
99° 
99°F 
99 
101 


50,267 


98 

99 
100 
106 
114 
114 
112 
109° 
106° 
105 
104 
103" 
104 
103 
104 


56,076 


(101) (103) 
(103) 
100 
114) 
106) 
100) 
111" 
107 
105 
103° 
102 


101° 
101° 
101° 
102 


138,147 


106° 
104° 
102 
102° 
104° 
101 
102 


31,804 


(117) 
(120) 
116) 
124) 
125) 
123) (121) 
116) (114) 
39,546 


(123) 
(123) 
128) 
127) 
124) 
124) 
116) 


(120) 
(114) 
(121) 


(122 


(117) 
(111) 
(120) 
(121) 
(119) 
(113) 


25,076 


115) 
112) 
116) 
117) 
116) 
110) 

















Dec. 
1938 : March 
Persons covered 1937 









































Denmark. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures; averages for the quarter ending with the month in 


question. 


Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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Unitep States 





B.L.S. series N.LC.B. series 





Mines Industries Industries 





Men (skilled Men and women Men (skilled Women (skilled General 
and unskilled) | (skilled and unsk.)| and unskilled) | and unskilled) average 





Hourly | Weekly Weekl Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly |Weekly 
earn- | earn- ound Y | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- 
ings ings i mgs ings ings ings ings ings ings 














Money wages 





Cents 3 Cents $ Cents 


1927 ad . 61.0 | 29.59 57.6 
1928 ° ° 61.4 | 29.95 ° 57.9 
1929 ° a a! 62.5 | 30.64 59.0" 
1930 4 21.97" 25.34* 62.2 | 27.66 58.9 
1931 . 17.82 22.38° 59.7 | 24.00 , 56.4" 
1932 52.0* | 13.91" 18.12* 52.6 | 17.96 49.8" 
1933 50.1" | 14.47* 17.51° 51.8 18.69 34. 49.1 
1934 67.2" | 18.10 19.14* 60.4 | 21.00 2. . 58.1 
1935 74.5* | 19.58° 21.06" 62.4 | 23.39 3. 60.0" 
1936 79.4* | 22.71° 22.82* 64.4 | 25.96 3. 61.6 
1937 86.2" | 23.75* 25.11 72.7 | 28.83 69.3 
| 1937: March} 78.6 | 26.22 25.54 68.7 | 29.10 65.9 
June 88.6 | 23.19 26.00 74.3 | 30.39 47.5 70.7 

Sept. 89.0 | 24.37 24.92 75.0 | 29.25 48.1 71.6 

Dec. 86.6 | 25.49 22.93 75.1 25.58 48.4 71.5 
1938 : March 19.57 22.46 74.3 | 24.64 48.3 71.4 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





1927 ¢ 100 
1928 ‘ ¢ 99 
1929 100 
1930 99 
1931 ‘ 93 
1932 ¢ 82° 
1933 85 
1934 : ‘ 107 
1935 5 109 
1936 . 108 
1937 116 118° 
1937 : March i 110 112° 
June 138 119 os 119 
Sept. 139 120 121 
Dec. d 141 120 % 122° 
1938 : March 138 119 121 


























x numbers of real wages (Base : = 100) 





1927 9s 
1928 § ¢ 99 ¢ 98 
1929 100 100 
1930 < 9 103° 103° 
1931 e ¢ 107 110 
1932 100 100 105° | 108 
1933 101 I 103 2 114 ‘ 111 
1934 130 ¢ 118 : y i 135° x 124 
1935 137 119 121 9% 132 123 
1936 144 109 118 122 128° 123 
1937 152 111 129 2 132 133 133 
1937: March} 139 122 123 125 127 127 
June 156 108 130 134 112 134 { 135 
Sept. 156 113 130 134 107 135 136 
Dec. 153 119° 133 ~ 136 94 137 137 
1938 : March} 156 88 133 103 137 93 140 140 


| Persons covered 1937) 170,142/ 246,040) 3,982,114 | 4,337,495 e 















































* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. * The index numbers of 
money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in iden- 
tical undertakings from month to month; the money wages given above have therefore not been used 
directly for the purpose of this calculation. See note on method in the Review for August 1935, pp. 259- 
260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

United States : B.L.S. Series : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages 
for 1930; averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
N.LC.B. Series : Industries : annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
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1937: March 
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1938 : March 


81 

88 
100 
106 
105 
100 
102 
102 
101 
116 
173 


162 
172 
173 
183° 
187 




















1937 


1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938: March 








Persons covered 1837 


151 











238,500 




















* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 


ending with the month in question. Industries, etc. : annual 


figures: October of each year. 
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Great BRITAIN HuNGARY ITaLy 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. a a 
series series Mines Industries 





Trans- 


port Industries, etc. | 








Agric., ——! on, 
transp., local auth. | 
Men aad women | Men and women (skilled and unskilled) | fu and wack’) | 


(skilled and unsk.) 


| 
| 
Earnings | Hourly Daily lasured 
Weekly rates per shift | earnings | earnings | daily wages i | 


Money wages 
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4.72 | | 


4.95 
5.07 
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93 
98 
100 
92 
91 
90 
85 
81 
79 
77 
1937 = 


1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 














dex numbers of real wages (Base 





99 (99) (86) | v4 
100 (98) ) (96) 

100 (100) | 100 
103 oon 102 
109 (106 107° 
110 (108) 110° 
(109) 112" 
(107) 114° 
(102) 111° 
(94) 109° 
1937 — 115) 111 


1937 : March 117) 109° 
June 111 114) 113° 
Sept. 110 111) 109 
Dec. 108 116) | 106 
1938: March} 112 (110) _— 


Persons covered 1937 ® | — 1,440,106 


Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question ; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 

arter Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

dtaly. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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JAPAN 





Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 





Mines Industries Transport | Industries 





Men and Men Women @enccal Men and Men 
women (sk. and {| (sk. and women (sk. and 
(sk. and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) |*¥°"®8°®)(sk. and unsk.)| unsk.) 

















Women 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 








Daily earnings 








Money wages 





188.1 
J 190.1 
1937 247.6 \ 195.7 


1937: March 250.8 . 200.2 
June 250.5 . 199.2 
Sept. ; 243.8 J 190.9 
Dec. 252.3 ‘ 201.5 
1938 : March — — 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 





1937 : March 103 
June 

Sept. 
107 

















Dec. 
1938 : March aie 














1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : March 
June 

Sept. 

Dec, 

1938: March 





























Persons covered 1937 | l 802,302 


626,294 





* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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Industries 


Latvia (Riga) | LITHUANIA 


Industries, etc. 





Men Men Women | Women | General Men Men omen * 
(skilled) (unsk.) (skilled) (unsk.) average || (skilled) (unsk.) the and unsk.) 











Hourly earnings Daily rates 








Money wages 





Sants. Sants. Sants, Litas 
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31 
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1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 

















: 1929 = 100) 





a 


1927 
1928 97 
1929 100 
1930 100 
1931 100 
1932 94 
1933 91 
1934 2 91 
1935 ‘ 91 
1936 93 
1937 97 
1937 : March ¢ 94 
June 97 


Sept. 103 
103 


Dec. § 
1938 : March 106 




















Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)* 





* . 7 


1928 - 7 . . 
1929 vd ° ° ad 
1930 100 100 100 
1931 106 110 111 107 
1932 107 112 118 113 
1933 105 114 120 115 
1934 111 120 126 116 
1935 114 121 125 128 
1936 113 124 127 125 
1937 118 
1937 : March 126 
June 103 108 115 bd 
Sept. 113 118 127 * 
Dec. 113 123 127 ® 
1938 : March 123 * 


Persons covered 1837 43,029 


1927 ° 






































2 Up to 1933, unskilled women only. 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, figuresfot June; from 1934 onwards: figures for July. 
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LuxEMBURG Norway NEw ZEALAND PALESTINE NETHERLANDS 





Mines, Mines, ||Agric.°, mines °, ind.,|) Indus- Mines, | Mines, ind., 7. 
industries, etc. industries}; transp. °, commerce tries industries} comm., publ. ’ 
Men Women Men Men Women | Men and Men Men 


(skilled (skilled (skilled (skilled (skilled women (skilled | and women 
and unsk.)|and unsk.)/jand unsk.)|/and unsk.)/and unsk.)) (sk. and unsk.) and unsk.)/(sk. and unsk.) 


: . Daily Weekly rates Daily Hourly Insured 
Daily earnings earnings (minim.) rates earnings | daily wages 

















Money wages 
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June 
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1929 = 100) * 
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25,989" | 1,472 * 


2 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
® Figures for 1936. 
. Annual figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). p 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
i tion. . . 
x Palestine. (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: end of the month in question. — 
Netherlands. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending with the month in 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





POLAND RUMANIA 





Ind. (some agric. 
Industries occ.,. transport, 


Mines, 
industries commerce) 





Men and Men | Women General average Men and women 


women (including young ( and 
(sk. and unsk.) a persons) unskilled) 


Hourly Weekly Monthl 
earnings Hourly earnings earnings eatalags 
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1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 
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Dec. 
1938 : March 
Persons covered 1837 410,914 | 171,538 

» Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Poland. Mines, industries : annua) and monthly figures : earn SS (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries : ual figures: one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumonia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, a, 
and October. The index number- of real wages have been recalculated according to a 
new cost-of-living index number relating to Bucharest only. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SWEDEN 





Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 





Men Women General average 
(skilled and unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) (including young persons) 





Hourly Daily Weekly Hourly Daily Weekly Hourly Daily Weekly 
earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 

















Money wages 





Kr. Kr. 


1927 0.72 5.64 
1928 . 0.73 5.71 
1929 0.74 5.80 
1930 i 0.75 5.95 
1931 28 r 0.75 5.88 
1932 . . 0.74 5.86 
1933 , . 0.73 5.75 
1934 ‘ . 0.73 5.75 
1935 , ° 0.74 5.84 
1936 ‘ 9. 0.75 5.91 
1937 ‘ 0.77 6.08 


1937 : March * 
June 
Sept. 
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1938 : March 





Index numbers of morey wages 





93 
95 
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1938 : March 








1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 




















Dec. 
1938 : March 
Persons covered 1937 365,270 




















1 Approximate figures. 
Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SwitTzERLAND 





Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 





Men | Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 








Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
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1937 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
Persons covered 1837 | 21,732 5,678 19,126 4,849 5,841 | 1,060 


2 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Switzerland. Annual figures : averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
mig are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
me b 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 





| 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA ann = U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 








Agr., ind..,||,,- . & Slavonia 

Mines Industries some pony ; Mines, Mines, ind., 7 
t tries t rt, J 

— sommunatel Commnenee — pte seth comm., etc. 





Men and Men Men and Men and Men and 
women (skill ed and women women women 





Men and wen and women 


women b 
(sk. and (skilled and (skilled and (sk. and (sk. and 


d (sk. and 
unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) led) || “ unskilled) || unskilled) | unskilled) 


Earnings | Hourly rates | Woekly rates Insured Weekly Monthly Insured 
per shift | (minim.) | (minim.) | daily wages rates earnings j|daily wages 
Money wages 
Ké. 5 i Dinars 
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1937 


1937: March 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 19: 


1927 92 at 98 
1928 97 (97) 99 
1929 100 100 
102 





see ee ee ee ee 


1937: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938: March 
Persons covered 1837 | 80,308 * 2,211,648 


+ Except for series in italics: base : nearest possible year to 1929. * Figure for 1936. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 

U.S.S.R. Annual figures: averages. 

Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year; monthly 
figures: averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1938. 

In most cases these index numbers have been recalculated by 
the International Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. 
This change of base has been effected by simply dividing the index 
for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) 
and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps 
give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by 
which many of the indexes are compiled, but these errors are at 
most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a 
certain amplitude. For a few countries, where data for 1929 were not 
available, the year nearest to 1929 has been taken as base; in these 
cases the figures are printed in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; the 
groups represented in the general index and the articles included 
in each group; the weights attached to the various articles and 
groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 106. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base : 1929 = 100)* 





Australia| Austria | Belgium | Burma Brazil Bulgaria 
Rangoon | Rio de dansiro | 12-67 * 


1914 


Country Germany |Argentina 
Towns and localities 72 Buenos Aires 30 Vienna 59 


Origine ON [1913-1914] X.1933 |1923-1927| VII. 1914 1931 |1928-1929 
Composition 
of the index ae 
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China Colombia ‘| Costa Rica® | Denmark | Danzig Egypt 


Country Chile 
Towns and localities | Santiago | Peiping | Shanghai| Tientsin | Bogot& | San José 100 Danzig Cairo 
Original base I, 1913- 
(= 100) IU. 1928 1927 1926 1926 Il. 1937 1936 1931 VII. 1913 VIIL.1914 
Composition 
of the index a-d wie lk: 
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Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
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May 
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111 
125 
137 
129 
149 
155 
143 
147 
139 
137 
131 


132 Miscell 
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= Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis ae 
accord: 
* Inde: 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting ; ¢ 
cellaneous. 

1 Except for series in italics : 
* Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. fi 
consisting of 5 persons living in Bogota. * Index for a working-class family consisting of 5 persons living ™ 


San José. 


original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
4 Index for a working-class family - — 
wn 


family. 
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gypt 


airo 
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10 1929. 
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STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NOMBERS (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 





United States | Finland France Great Britain | Greece | Hungary 
B.L.S. |N.1.C.By) * and N. Ireland 
Towns and localities | Madrid | Tallinn| 32-51 | 51-174| 36 Paris | 45-50 509 44 | Budapest 
~~ Original e XII. . 

base (= 100) 1914 1913 /|1923-1925) 1923 1914 1930 VII. 1914 1914 1913 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-d 


Country Spain | Estonia 























1929 
88 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937: June ¢ 
July ¢ ( 130 
Aug. od ‘ 131 
Sept. 96 131 
Oct. 9 131 
Nov. 132 
Dec. { 132 
Jan. ‘ 132 
Feb. sd ¢ 133 
March 131 
April 9F 131 
May { 130 
June 


106 
114 
116 
117 
121 
































Country i i Ireland Japan 





Towns and Java and | Bata- 105 13 Tokyo 


localities via* 


Original base | Vil. WH. BB-| org a VIL. VIL. VIL. 
(= 100) . ; , 1914 1914 | 1914 











‘Composition ; 
of the index a-e a-c, @ 








° 100 
_ 86 
75 
100 75 
103 80 
106 82 
110 84 
113 88 
118 96 


117 94 
118 95 
118 96 
119 98 
119 99 
119 99 
120 101 
° 121 102 
Feb. : 98 ¢ 122 105 
March e 124 106 
April e 125 109 
May 97 _— 125 109 
June 105 ° — _ 109 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937: June 


orverteeeeee 












































i Composition of the indexes: a= Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 

* Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Index 
based on percentage of expenditure established in 1928 in accordance with data relating to families the heads of 
which are skilled workers. * Quarterly averages. ‘ New index for the working classes at Bombay, weighted in 
accordance with the family budget enquiry of 1932-1933. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
* Index relating to the monthly expenditure of a Native State Official’s family, having an income of 63.09 florins 
in January 1929. 7 Index in piastres, for Native working classes. * Index based on retail prices obtaining in 
Hn * Index calculated by the Statistical Office of the Imperial Government, relating to a working-class 

mily. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (concluded) 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Luxem- Nor- New Pales- Nether- 3} Portu- 
Country burg way Zeeland tine lands wehad 


Towns and : 31 4-25 Amster- . War- | Whole 
localities dam saw | country 


Original base 1926- X. 1923- 
(= 100) 1930 1X. 1924 1928 | VI. 1914 


Composition 
of the index 














1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: June 
July 
Aug. 






































Southern Ru- Czecho- Union of : 
Rhodesia| mania * diervvaikie Turkey South Africa Yugoslavia 





Bel- 3 (Croatia 


Towns and 
Bucharest 34 Prague | Istanbul 9 grade | & Slavonia) 


localities 
I-VI 


ie 1929 Vi. 1914 | vir. 1914) YT 1926 | VII. 1914 
Composition on 
of the index 














1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: June 


July 
Aug. 






































Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

1 Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Up 
to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. * Revised series from 1928 due to a change in 
the index for rent. * Index of retail prices ‘of 23 articles of prime necessity, published by the Conjunctura Econo- 
mici Romanesti, the cost-of-living index previously published having been interrupted. 
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L. PatmMER. Philadelphia Labour Market Studies. Report No. P-1. Philadelphia, 
1937. 58 pp., tables, charts. 

Summary report on the findings of studies of the Philadelphia employment 
market which are later to be published in greater detail. The present report analyses 
employment and unemployment trends in Philadelphia over the ten-year period 
prior to 1936 (in most cases), examines the jobs available and the characteristics 
of persons looking for jobs during the depression, and describes the employment 
experience of workers in selected occupations and industries from 1926 to 1936. 

An appendix contains tables summarising the data relating to various charac- 
teristics of the Philadelphia employment market. 
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This study, which analyses the nature and experience of profit-sharing plans 
in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, was undertaken as the result of a 
marked revival of interest in the subject in the United States during the past few 
years. Students of the subject will find Dr. Balderston’s account valuable not only 
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Paris, Masson, 1938. 214 pp., illustr. 

This work describes a radiographical, anatomical and pathological study of 
fibrosis among coal miners in the district of St. Etienne (France). Several chapters 
deal with the clinical study and the etiology of lesions ; the authors examine the 
reciprocal action of dusts and tuberculosis. The work ends with some pathogenic 
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A collection of short studies by students of the fourth Séminaire coopératif 
belge (1937) on the problem of output and on the co-operative organisation of the 
bread industry, followed by a study of the Co-operative Union of Lorraine con- 
sidered as a typical example of a big regional co-operative society. 
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The greater part of this report on occupational diseases and industrial accidents 
is devoted to silicosis. The concluding pages reproduce data on ictero-haemorrhagic 
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After tracing the history and indicating the constitutional and legislative basis 
of the Swiss sickness insurance system, the author analyses in detail the adminis- 
trative measures taken by the Federal and cantonal authorities. He next describes 
the administrative structure of the sickness insurance funds, benefits, the relations 
of the funds with the doctors, medical control, and the financial system, including 
subsidies from public authorities and supervision by the Federal Social Insurance 
Office. The text is supplemented by numerous statistical tables showing the results 
of the application of the system, and by data on the federations of sickness funds. 
An appendix gives a list of curative establishments for insured persons suffering 
from tuberculosis, and the instructions of the Federal Social Insurance Office con- 
cerning the obligation of sickness insurance funds to award benefits in certain cases 
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Jarlot, Georges. Le régime corporatif et les catholiques sociaux. Histoire d'une 
doctrine. Bibliothéque d’Etudes sociales. Paris, Flammarion, 1938. 260 pp. 25 frs. 

Step by step the author traces the development of the corporative idea in Catho- 
lic circles. Le Play saw a solution of the social problem in a moral reform of the 
upper classes ; he remained at heart an individualist. But a return to the corpora- 
tive idea is clearly apparent in the works of Ketteler in Germany and Vogelsang 
in Austria. In France, A. de Mun, Léon Harmel, and La Tour du Pin, are completely 
won over to it ; little by little the structure becomes more definite, the Encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno throw new light on it ; the French “ Social 
Weeks ’’ (Semaines sociales) frequently discuss it ; at the Angers Session a now 
generally accepted definition was given of corporative association based on freedom 
of association, as opposed to the State corporative system. 


Jeffcock, W. Philip. Agricultural Politics 1915-1935. Being a History of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculiure during that period. Ipswich, W. E. Harrison, 1937. 
140 pp. 


Jenks, C. Wilfred. La compétence de l’ Organisation internationale du Travail. 
Examen de quatre avis consultatifs rendus par la Cour permanente de Justice interna- 
tionale. Reprinted from the Revue de droit international et de législation comparée, 
Nos. 1 and 3, 1937. Brussels. 66 pp. 

The questions relating to the competence of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion which have been submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
concerned the following problems : (a) competence of the Organisation to regulate 
conditions of work of persons employed in agriculture ; (b) competence with regard 
to the organisation and development of the means of agricultural production ; 
(c) competence to regulate incidentally the work of the employer ; (d) competence 
with regard to non-manual workers. Mr. Jenks’ object in examining in turn and 
exhaustively the advisory opinions of the Court on these different questions is 
to determine the practical effects of these opinions and the extent to which they 
authorise the Organisation to adopt Draft Conventions and Recommendations on 
matters which circumstances may lead its institutions to study. The recognised 
comprehensive character of the competence of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, not only in regard to all workers (whether industrial or other), but also, when 
necessary for the protection of the workers, in regard to the work performed by the 
employer, leads Mr. Jenks to conclusions which are essentially constructive for the 
future of the Organisation. The protection of foreign workers, international co- 
ordination of administration, especially as regards social insurance and employment 
agencies, the elimination of divergent legal provisions, particularly in the sphere 
of social insurance, the application of social legislation on board ship, the elimina- 
tion of disputes regarding questions of competence in the matter of social legislation, 
and in general the development of social progress, have become, through an attempt 
at world co-operation, the subject of regulation by international labour legislation. 
As Mr. Jenks points out, it is a fact of the highest importance that the Court, in 
assigning to the Organisation a very wide sphere of competence, has made possible 
a full development of its diverse functions. 


Lamoot, J. Monseigneur Six, premier missionnaire du travail. Préface d’Eugéne 
Dutuorr. Paris, Editions Spes, 1938. 414 pp. 20 frs. 

This book traces the life of a priest whose chief interest centred on social work 
and labour conditions. Well-known in Catholic circles, Monseigneur Six was one 
of the pioneers of Christian trade unionism and mutual-benefit organisations in 
the North of France. He was for many years the director of the review La démocra- 
tie chrétienne, collaborated in the “ Social Weeks ’’ ( Semaines sociales), and leaves 
several works, of which the best known is Pages de sociologie. 


Levinson, Edward. Labor on the March. New York, London, Harper, 1938. 
1x + 325 pp. 


Levitskiy, V. A., and others. Gigiena truda. (Industrial Hygiene). Ed. Gosu- 
darstvennoe Izdatelstvo Biologicheskoy i Meditsinskoy Literatury. Moscow, 
Leningrad, 1936. 640 pp. 13 roubles. 

This work, which is published under the direction of Professor V. A. Levitskiy 
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and contains contributions from authorities on the subjects treated, deals in the 
first part with the general aspects of industrial hygiene (meteorological factors, 
dusts, noise, vibration, industrial poisons, air analysis, and occupational diseases). 
In the second part, the authors examine the technical aspects of industrial hygiene. 
The third part contains studies of industrial hygiene in the following branches of 
industry : the coal industry, iron-ore extraction, the iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metal industries, engineering, the chemical, silica, textile and railway industries, 
and agriculture. The work is primarily designed for the use of medical students 
(in training for health and preventive services) and doctors in industrial undertak- 


ings. 


Lewis, Cleona (assisted by Karl T. ScuHLorreRBECK). America’s Stake in Inter- 
national Investments. The Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution. 
Publication No. 75. Washington, 1938. xvi + 710 pp., tables. 


This study is in part historical and in part analytical. It shows how the United 
States has been affected by the great international financial developments of the 
last 150 years, and the ways in which borrowing and investing abroad have been 
adjusted to the needs of the country’s economic system, and examines the con- 
sequences attendant upon the change-over of the United States from debtor to 
creditor status. In the concluding chapters an attempt is made to weigh up the 
whole question of investment abroad by the United States. 


Lozovski, A. Guide a travers les syndicats soviétiques a Vusage des délégations 
étrangéres. Moscow, Coopérative d’éditions des ouvriers étrangers en U.R.S.S., 1937. 
121 pp. 1.75 rouble. 


This work, which is intended for the information of foreign workers, deals with 
the structure of Soviet trade unions and the principal problems connected with the 
life of the workers in the U.S.S.R. : the Stakhanov movement, wages, social insur- 
ance, labour protection and the technique of safety in industry, reabsorption 
of the unemployed, and workers’ education. Special chapters are devoted to trade 
union activities in rural areas, and among women and young people. The author 
also analyses the relations between the Soviet trade unions and the Communist 
Party, the State, and the international labour movement. 


McCleary, C. F. The Menace of British Depopulation. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1937. 148 pp. __ 

The author has brought together in this book the main facts that constitute 
what he calls “ the most important problem with which the British people are now 
confronted ’’. He sets out the principal factors responsible for the decline in fertility 
and suggests various ways of overcoming it. 


McLaughlin, Glenn E. Growth of American Manufacturing Areas. A Compara- 
tive Analysis with Special Emphasis on Trends in the Pittsburgh District. Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh, Bureau of Business Research, 1938, xxvi1 + 358 pp., 
diagrams. 

The first part of this study is concerned with the measurement and statistical 
analysis of the rates of growth that prevailed, from 1870 to 1935, in each of the 
33 Chief industrial areas of the United States as these areas are defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The factors taken into consideration are the number of 
gainful workers, population, and the number of manufacturing wage-earners, as 
well as the value added by manufacture. The second part of the study is interpreta- 
tive ; after examining the reasons for regional differences in the rate of industrial 
growth, the author considers the special circumstances of the Pittsburgh district. 
This district, it is argued, has long since aehieved full industrial maturity, mainly 
on the basis of coal, iron and steel, and glass. It is further argued that the future 
industrial development of the Pittsburgh district is highly dependent on the long- 
term growth of demand for capital goods in general, and on the long-term revival 
of building activity in particular. 
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Meade, J. E. Consumers’ Credits and Unemployment. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. v1 + 115 pp. tables, graphs. 


Increasing attention is being given to the question of evening out slumps and 
booms and preventing, if possible, the occurrence of such unemployment as is 
due to trade depressions. Last year the International Labour Conference adopted 
Recommendations for a public works policy with that end in view, and this little 
book by one of the younger British economists advocates another scheme which 
might supplement an expansionist monetary and public works policy. What is 
wanted, according to Mr. Meade, is a method which will stimulate expenditure on 
consumers’ goods at an early stage of a depression and thus prevent the depression 
from developing. For this purpose he proposes the payment of consumers’ credits 
whenever unemployment exceeds a certain percentage, and their redemption when 
unemployment falls to normal. He examines in non-technical language who the 
beneficiaries should be, how the credits should be financed, how they should be 
redeemed, when they should be paid, and when they should be redeemed, etc. 
He concludes with a draft scheme for Great Britain, which he puts forward as a 
basis of discussion and criticism, and a short chapter on the international reper- 
cussions of the scheme and the desirability of international co-operation. 


Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen. Zestiende Verslag van de toestand 
en de werkzaamheden over het Tijdvak van 1 Januari 1935 tot 31 December 1937. 


Amsterdam. 456 pp. 


Nikolov, D. Liekuvaneto pri obshestvenit osigurovki. Biblioteka truda. Sofia, 
1938. 120 pp. 25 levas. 

Mr. Nikolov, former Director of Labour and one of the builders of the social 
insurance system in Bulgaria, describes the social insurance medical services in that 
and in other countries, and concludes in favour of the free choice of doctors. 


Okruzhni ured za osigurane radnika u Novom Sadu. Izveshtai o radu u godini 
1936. Novi Sad, 1937. 157 pp., illustr. 
Report for 1936 of the Regional Office for Workers’ Social Insurance at Novi Sad. 


Pasquier, Albert. Le Stakhanovisme. L’organisation du travail en U.R.S.S. 
Paris, Rousseau, 1938. 122 pp. 30 frs. 

In the first part of his study the author examines the application of the Stak- 
hanov system and its effects on the workers’ wages and standard of living in the 
U.S.S.R. He devotes the second part to the technical and social consequences, 
and to a comparison with the Taylor, Bat’a and Ford systems. He considers the 
Stakhanov system “an empirical attempt at raising the figure of production ”’ 
and thinks that this method encourages the formation of a “ class which differs 
more and more from the mass of the workers ’”’. 


Priess, Dr. Hans. Die Werkstoffe in der Orthopddie, ihre Eigenschaften, Ver- 
wendung und Priifung. Mit einem Geleitwort von Dr. Hermann Gocut. Arbeit 
und Gesundheit. Sozialmedizinische Schriftenreihe aus dem Gebiete des Reichs- 
und Preussischen Arbeitsministeriums. Herausgegeben von Dr. MARTINECK. 
Heft 31. Leipzig, Georg Thieme, 1938. 296 pp., illustr. 


Rada Naukowo-Lekarska przy Zakladzie Ubezpieczen Spolecznych. Referaty 
dyskutowane w zespole II R.N.L. w sprawie organizacji walki a gruzlica w ubez- 
pieczeniach spolecznych. Warsaw, 1937. 89 pp. 

The Medical Council of the Polish Social Insurance Institute (Warsaw) has 
made a systematic study of the problems raised by the participation of social 
insurance institutions in the campaign against tuberculosis. It brings together in 
this pamphlet a number of reports presented to it on the part played in Poland 
in this camapign by social insurance institutions, public health services, and terri- 
torial organisations, showing their co-operation in the different stages of the 
campaign. 
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Rocholl, Arnold. Deutsche Jugend im Beruf. Arbeitseinsatz der Jugend, Nach- 
wuchsfragen in der Wirtschaft, Ordnung der nationalen Arbeitserziehung. Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1937. 206 pp. 4.80 marks. 


The author deals in detail with questions relating to the placing in employment, 
vocational guidance, and training, of young persons in Germany, and with demo- 
graphic and economic problems connected with these questions. Starting from the 
National-Socialist concept of the general welfare of the national community, which 
implies vocational selection according to individual capacity and the right of 
young people to vocational education, the author describes the situation and the 
measures taken by the authorities in this matter ; he aims at contributing by his 
suggestions to the elimination of the problem of young unskilled workers. 


Rogin, Lawrence. Making History in Hosiery. The Story of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers. Philadelphia, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, 1938. 31 pp. 10 cents. 


Rucker, Allen W. Labor's Road to Plenty. The Return to the American System 
of Productivity. Boston, L.C. Page, 1937. xxm + 221 pp. 


The plan which the author puts forward under the name of the “American 
system of productivity ’’ as a solution of the problems of labour relations and 
unemployment is the “share of production wage”’’. This is a method of wage 
payment whereby the total wages bill of each industry would be set as a fair and 
reasonable percentage of the total value added by manufacture, and under which, 
accordingly, wage rates would become much more plastic and variable as an element 
of production costs than they are at present. The application of this principle, 
the author argues, would serve to stabilise output, employment, and earnings, 
by protecting individual establishments from being forced out of business ; as he 
interprets the relevant statistics, employment opportunity per going factory is 
almost constant, so that the real and only cause of large-scale unemployment is the 
reduction of the number of producing units. na 


Safety Conference and First-Aid Congress. Conférence annuelle de sécurité et 
Congrés de secourisme. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Safety Conference and 
First- Aid Congress, Montreal, Que. 4-6 novembre 1937. Procés-verbal Dixiéme 
Conférence annuelle de sécurité et congrés de secourisme. Montréal, Que. 4-6 novembre 
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Development of the Co-operative Movement in Japan. Tokyo, 1987. 34 pp. 

Short survey of the history and activities of the co-operative movement in 
Japan, the legislation concerning co-operative societies, and the trend of their 
development. 


Scheibe, Irene. Weibliche Landjugend in Grenzland Ostpommern. Beitriige zur 
Raumforschung und Raumordnung. Herausgegeben fiir die Reichsarbeitsgemein- 
_schaft fir Raumforschung von Dr. Konrad Meyer. Band 3. Heidelberg, Berlin, 
Kurt Vowinckel, 1937. vi + 147 pp. illustr. 
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As a sequel to the subject chosen for discussion at the French “ Social Week ” 
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held at Versailles in 1936, “ Conflicts of Civilisations ’’, the twenty-ninth “ Social 
Week ”’, held at Clermont-Ferrand in 1937, was devoted to “ the dangers that threa- 
ten personality : the gregarious and amoral conformism that is taking root every- 
where, overriding conscience and destroying all sense of independence and respon- 
sibility ; false ideologies and totalitarian conceptions, which claim the whole of 
man’’. To safeguard the rights of persons, the “ Social Week ’’ examined the 
nature, rights, and duties, of human beings, and considered society and the relations 
of society with its individual members. Special lessons were devoted to the per- 
sonality of the child, the woman, and the worker. Institutions and manifestations 
of human activity, such as the family, property, economic systems, political society, 
medicine, and leisure, were reviewed in turn, and the conditions under which they 
should be put at the service of persons were discussed in the light of Christian 
principles. The conclusion reached was that it is in the free choice of a condition 
of life and in free devotion to duty in that condition that human beings can find 
the surest guarantee against the assaults of every kind that threaten them to-day. 
The protection of personality, it is argued, implies recognition by the State of the 
natural groups to which man may belong. 


Slaughter, John A. Income Received from the Various States 1929-1935. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1937. xv + 167 pp., tables. $3.50. 


A comprehensive study of the regional distribution of income in the United States 
during the years 1929-1935. It shows the total accountable income received in each 
State, discusses the relative importance of wages and salaries, entrepreneurial 
income, dividends, interest, and net rents and royalties, in the total incomes of the 
various States, and analyses the industrial composition of income in each State. 
Both regional concentration of national income and regional variations of per 
capita levels are mainly attributed to the concentration of the population and to 
differences in its demographic characteristics. Secondary weight is given to differ- 
ences in the cost of living between urban and rural areas and between the several 
regions. Other relevant factors are inter-regional differences in occupations and 
industries, in productivity for natural and human causes, and in the stage reached 
in economic, industrial and social development. 

In 1935, salaries and wages came to more than 62 per cent. of the total national 
income and to well over two-thirds of income derived from productive activities. 
This category of income was strikingly concentrated in the industrial States of the 
North-east, which earned about 53 per cent. of the national total. Net earnings of 
self-employed entrepreneurs (farmers, shopkeepers, independent artisans, etc.) 
gave rise to about 17 per cent. of the national income for 1935. Entrepreneurial 
earnings were of most relative weight to the agricultural States of the South and 
of the West and of least relative weight to the industrial North-east. About 11 
per cent. of the national income in 1935 came from dividends, interest, and net 
rents and royalties, of which the great bulk of the payments flowed to the Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central and New England States. The remaining tenth of the 
national income was obtained from services held to be “ non-productive ”’, including 
the relief expenditures of public and private bodies and rent and benefit payments 
by the Government to farmers. 

Other sections of this study summarise the available data which bear on the 
distribution, by regions and States, of income from agriculture, mining and quar- 
rying, manufacturing and construction, public utilities, trade and service, finance, 
Government, and miscellaneous industries. The whole study is rich in statistical 
tables. 
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trielles, commerciales et agricoles. Etude pratique de la loi du 26 avril 1924 et du 
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décret du 9 juin 1928, avec la jurisprudence du Conseil d’ Etat au sujet de la redevance 
dite des mutilés. Les Cahiers administratifs. Collection dirigée par A. MEsTRE. 
No. 21. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. 76 pp. 


The author summarises the fundamental provisions of the French Act of 26 
April 1924 relating to the obligation laid on industrial, commercial, agricultural 
and forestry undertakings to allocate a certain number of posts to ex-service men 
(Army and Navy) who are in receipt of a pension under the Act of 31 March 1919. 
An Act of 17 April 1916, which was subsequently amended, had already provided 
for the employment of disabled ex-service men in State services and undertakings 
with Government contracts. The 1924 Act fixes the proportion of posts compulsorily 
reserved for pensioners in each undertaking at a maximum of 10 per cent. ; the per- 
centage, however, is calculated differently according to the distribution by sex of 
the total number of workers employed in the undertaking. Three committees 
supervise the enforcement of the Act. In case of non-compliance with its provisions, 
the employer is liable to certain fines. Numerous decisions of the Council of State 
since 1934 relating to the payment of these fines are cited in the body of the work. 
The texts of the Act of 26 April 1924 and the Decree of 10 November 1927 are given 
in an appendix. 


The Next Five Years Group. Public Development and Slump Control. Occasional 
Communications No. 1, February 1938. South Stoke, Goring-on-Thames, 1938. 


8 pp. 


Thouless, Robert H. General and Social Psychology. A Teat-book for Students 
of Economics and of Social Sciences. Second edition (revised and extended). London, 
University Tutorial Press, 1937. x11 + 522 pp. 

Starting from the definition of psychology as the positive science of human 
experience and behaviour, the author brings together in this volume abundant 
material on psychological phenomena, ranging from the simplest reactions to the 
highest mental manifestations. Special attention is given to social psychology, and, 


though the author shows a pronounced evolutionist attitude, he endeavours in 
dealing with this subject to be as objective as possible. As a whole, this work, 
which is the second edition of a book which appeared twelve years ago under the 
title Social Psychology, constitutes a valuable succinct survey of questions of general 
and social psychology. 


Tissenbaum, Mariano R. La Prevencién y Reparacién de los Infortunios del 
Trabajo. Régimen legal nacional e internacional. Preface by O. Stern. Santa Fé, 
1938. x1 + 367 pp. 


—— Los Riesgos del Trabajo Industrial. Santa Fé, 1938. 242 pp. 


These two valuable works are in a measure complementary. The first is prima- 
rily devoted to a study of the Argentine system of compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. It also includes a chapter on industrial hygiene 
and safety. The second considers the social problem of employers’ liability in regard 
to industrial accidents in the different provincial legislations of the Argentine 
Republic. The author notes the absence in Argentina of a systematic uniform 
legislation for the whole country and of a national institution responsible for the 
co-ordination of accident prevention, the education of the workers in this respect, 
and accident compensation. The increasing number of industrial accidents, he says, 
points to the necessity for organising preventive action through close and constant 
co-operation of State, undertakings, and the workers themselves, together with 
both private and public insurance organisations and institutions, in order to limit 
and reduce the effects of occupational morbidity in factories. The author considers 
that Argentina has attained a high standard both from the standpoint of the level 
of compensation for accidents and occupational diseases and from that of social 
policy and the principles governing the administration of social institutions. This 
statement is supported by abundant data and interesting statistical analyses, which 
lead the author to urge the adoption of a national uniform statistical system on the 
lines advocated by the International Labour Office and in accordance with the 
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principles laid down at the meeting of the International Statistical Institute held 
in London in 1905. 

These two works are a valuable contribution to the literature on the subject, and 
will not fail to fulfil the social purpose for which the author designed them. 
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in Johannesburg, 28 March 1938. Johannesburg. 15 pp. 


University of Liverpool. Unemployment Assistance in Liverpool. Report on 
Co-operation between the Unemployment Assistance Board, the Local Authority and 
Voluntary Association in Liverpool. Liverpool, University Press, London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1938. 64 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This detailed investigation, which was carried out by a Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool at the invitation of the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
into the relations between the Board and local authorities and other social services 
in Liverpool, should be of interest to other parts of Great Britain, and to other 
countries where similar problems of co-operation arise. The reason for the enquiry 
is to be found in the fact that several statutory authorities and a number of volun- 
tary associations are at present engaged in the promotion of welfare of households 
receiving allowances from the Unemployment Assistance Board. The inter-relation- 
ships of these bodies are not easily defined in practice although effective co-operation 
must depend upon a clear definition of relationships. The investigating Committee 
not only heard witnesses from the principal bodies concerned, but also carried out 
an examination of the case records of a random sample of over 2,000 applicants 
assisted by the Board. The results of this enquiry are included in the report. The 
importance is stressed of having a body to act as a negotiating link between the 
Board and the other services concerned, and it is pointed out that the functions 
of each of these services should be clearly defined so that there will be no over- 
lapping and no gaps. 


Valdour, Jacques. Le désordre ouvrier. La révolution en marche. Esquisse d'une 


psychologie ouvriére. Science sociale expérimentale. Paris, Fernand Sorlot, 1937. 
211 pp. 15 frs. 


Vallée, Abbé. La parabole du forgeron. Texte et commentaire. Paris, Editions 
Spes, 1938. 133 pp. 9 frs. 

Starting from a parable of a blacksmith’s tool, which assumes inordinate pro- 
portions, rebels against man, and enslaves him, the author describes the modern 
social problem : the worker is deprived of his instruments of work and subordinated 
to the dictatorship of the machine ; as a result, a long train of ills affect not only 
producers but consumers. The remedy, the author says, lies in occupational orga- 
nisation, which will enable man to regain the mastery of the economic mechanism. 


Van der Schalk, Dr. Ir. F. J. C. Een analyse van de arbeidsproductiviteit in 
Nederland. An Analysis of Labour Productivity in the Netherlands. Nederlandsch 
Economisch Instituut. Netherlands Economic Institute, Nr. 24. Haarlem, De 
Erven F. Bohn, 1938. 35 pp., tables. 


Vaterlindische Front. Frauenreferat. Die Frau in Beruf und Wirtschaft. Vienna, 
1937. 55 pp. 

Contains the texts of three addresses given at a meeting of the women’s section 
of the Austrian “ Patriotic Front ’’, held in April 1937 to examine the different 
aspects of women’s employment. The subjects treated are as follows : the place of 
women in the economic system, unemployment among young women workers, 
and the work of women considered as a basis of public welfare. Statistics showing 
the number of gainfully employed women in Austria are given at the end of the 
volume. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Schijn en Wezen van het Plan van den 
Arbeid. The Hague. 89 pp. 
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Wengierow, Jerzy Grzegorz. Problemy rozjemstwa w zatargach zbiorowych pracy 
Stowarzyszenie Prawnikéw Administracyjnych R.P. Kolo Warszawskie. Sckeja 
ustawodawstwa spolecznego. I. Warsaw, 1938. 74 pp. 

A close study of the problems of arbitration of industrial disputes published under 
the auspices of the social legislation section of the Polish Association of Jurist- 
Administrators, an organisation whose principal aim is the promotion of theoretical 
and practical knowledge of Polish social legislation. After showing the necessity 
of intervention in industrial disputes, the author, who is Adviser to the Labour 
Department of the Polish Ministry of Social Welfare, examines in turn the develop- 
ment of labour law, the different methods of conciliation and arbitration, the 
origin and growth of arbitration in Poland, and the proposals for reform of the 
arbitration system. He considers that, in view of the present evident incompati- 
bility between the functions of inspectors and the duties of arbitrators, the existing 
legislation should be amended, and he proposes the creation of a “ court of social 
peace ’’, a permanent and independent institution which would be charged exclusi- 
vely with the arbitration of industrial disputes. 


Wikawa, Tadao. Co-operative Activities in Japan. Tokyo, Central Union of 
Co-operative Societies in Japan (Sangio-Kumiai Chuokai), 1937. 1v + 19 pp. 
illustr. 

This pamphlet contains useful information on the Co-operative Five-Year 
Plan in Japan, and on the recent strides made by the co-operative movement in 
that country. 


Wyznikiewicz, Zdzislaw. U'stawodawstwo Slaskie 0 ubezpeiczeniu spolecznym. 
Wydawnictwa Instytutu Slaskiego. Zagadnienia spoleczne Slaska. 2. Kattowitz, 
1938. 121 pp. 

Study of the development and present state of social insurance in Polish Upper 
Silesia. At the time of the transfer of the region to Poland, three general systems 
of social insurance (sickness insurance, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
and industrial accident insurance), and two big occupational social insurance 
systems (for salaried employees and miners), were in operation. The author des- 
cribes the improvements made in all these systems. He refers in particular to the 
reforms in the invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance system, consisting in 
lowering the pensionable age from 65 to 60 and reduction of the qualifying period 
to 200 contribution weeks, the advantages resulting for migrant workers from the 
treaties concluded by Poland with Germany and with France, the reorganisation 
of the medical service of the sickness insurance system, etc. He thus gives an 
excellent general survey of social insurance in Upper Silesia, where it has attained 
a high degree of development. 


Zaklad Ubezpieczen Spolecznych. Sprawozdanie z dzialnalosci Izby Ubezpieczen 
spolecznych za rok 1934. Warsaw, 1937, 98 pp. 


—— Sprawozdanie z dzialalnosci Zakladu Ubezpieczen Pracownikéw Umyslowych 
za rok 1934. Warsaw, 1937. 171 pp. 


—— Sprawozdanie z dzialalnosci Zakladu Ubezpiecznia na wypadek choroby 
za rok 1934. Warsaw, 1937. 78 pp. 

The Polish Social Insurance Institute has published these three reports on the 
activities during 1934 of the institutions established with a view to preparing for 
the unification of the different systems of social insurance in Poland. These institu- 
tions, which have now been incorporated in the Institute, were the Chamber of 
Social Insurance, the Non-Manual Workers’ Insurance Institute, and the Sickness 
Insurance Institute. 


—— Sprawozdanie w dzialalnosci Zakladu Ubezpieczen Spolecznych za rok 1936. 
Warsaw, 1937. 261 pp. 

First annual report, for 1935, of the Polish Social Insurance Institute. The 
Institute, which was set up by the general Social Insurance Act of 18 March 1933, 
administers the social insurance schemes covering the following risks : sickness, 
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maternity, industrial accident, occupational disease, invalidity, old age, and death 
(workers in industry and commerce), and invalidity, old age, and death (non- 
manual workers). 


Zaleski, Stefan L. Wplyw postepu technicznego na bezrobocie. Poznatskie Towar- 
zystwo Przjaciét Nauk. Prace Komisji Nauk Spolecznych. Tom V, Zeszyt 2. 
Posnan, 1937. 218 pp. 

This interesting study by Mr. Zaleski, Professor in the University of Posnan, 
is devoted to the problem of the effects of technical progress on unemployment. 
The author shows that this was already a disturbing question at the time of the 
“ industrial revolution ’’. The Swiss economist Sismondi said a hundred years ago 
that “without doubt the labour of man will only be replaced profitably by that of 
the machine when the man displaced is able to find other work....’’ However, 
in spite of the present state of unemployment, this view has not been borne out by 
subsequent economic progress. In the nineteenth century and down to the end of 
the war, the number of unemployed was limited, and unemployment was not 
regarded as one of the greatest social evils. After a close examination of the problem, 
the author reaches the conclusion that countries with an economic structure based 
on freedom and the right of private property will, through increased output due to 
the use of machines, be able to provide employment for workers who have lost their 
jobs. The disturbance in the balance of the economic system caused by technical 
progress is compensated, he says, by the free play of natural economic forces which 
may bring about a new state of equilibrium. It is true, he adds, that this process 
depends on a number of supplementary and auxiliary factors and circumstances, 
such as the general economic situation, investments, the attitude of employers and 
workers, etc. There is thus an element of human will which may have a determining 
influence on the course of development. 
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Schlesiens und der Slovakei. 45. Jahresbericht fiir das Jahr 1937. Brunn. 64 pp. 
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